JUVENILE MISCELLANY. 


NO. I. MARCH AND APRIL. VOL. VI. 


THE FISHERMAN’S FAMILY. 

Those three figures which you see standing 
on the beach, looking out so anxiously, are the 
children of a poor fisherman. Betsy, the tall- 
est and the oldest, acts the part of a mother to 
her brother and sister; for their good mother 
has gone to heaven. John is three or four 
years younger than Betsy. He is a bold, 
fearless lad; but very affectionate to his sis- 
ters. He has a great passion for the sea, and 
longs for the time to come when he can go off 
in aship and bea sgilor. Little Sally is not 
quite five yearsold. She is a laughing, romp- 
ing damsel, the darling of the whole house- 
hold. They live in a small cottage, about a 
quarter of a mile from the sea-shore. Betsy 
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keeps it as neat as a fairy palace. Inside,it 
looks more like a sea-grotto, than a cottage ; 
for the walls are decorated with fan-coral, sea- 
moss, and fishing nets; on the beams, which 
support the roof, are piles of dried fish ; and 
here and there are pretty shells and bright peb- 
bles, which the children use, instead of blocks, 
to build houses, walls. &c. ‘Their dog is nam- 
ed Neptune ; for the sake of shortness, John 
calls him Nep, which Betsy says is very dis- 
respectful to the old ocean-god. The fisher- 
man’s boat is called the Triton; and John has 
as many as a dozen models of little ships, com- 
pletely rigged, which he calls the Conk-shell, 
the Argonaut, the Nautillus, the Green-billow, 
the Sea-wizard, the Mermaid, &c. But the 
pride ofall his little fleet is a man-of-war, which 
he calls the Maelstroom. 

‘¢ That is’nt a pretty name, John,’ said lit- 


tle Sally; ‘‘the Green-billow is the prettiest 


name for a ship, for it sounds just like the 
beautiful foamy waves that come tumbling on 
the beach.” 

‘That is true, chatterbox,” replied John, 
“but the Green-billow would not be a good 
name for a man-of-war. The Maelstroom is an 
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awful great place, near the coast of Norway. 
All the vessels that go near it are swallowed 
up, and never heard of more. Now I mean 
my man-of-war to be such a tremendous fight- 
er, that she shall take all the enemy’s vessels, 
and carry them off; and so I shall call her the 
Maelstroom.,”’ 

*€ What makes you call a ship a man of war?” 
asked little Sally. 

“Oh, because it fights, and does brave 
things, and gains victories—as | mean to do, 
when Iam a man,” said John, and as he spoke, 
he stretched himself up, and looked very big. 

‘TI don’t want you to be a man John,” said 
little Sally, putting her hand on his shoulder, 
and looking up affectionately in his face; “ be- 
cause when you are a man, you will not stay 
at home to play with me ; and you will not let 
me make flags for your little ships, and help 
you launch them, as you do now.” 

“No, Sally, I shall then sail in a big ship on 
the ocean, instead of swimming little boats in 
a tub of water. I shall go to Africa, where I 
shall get gold-dust and ivory, and beautiful 
shells ; and see negroes and monkeys, and co- 
coa-trees. Then I mean to go to Greenland 
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and Labrador, where I shall see the great 
black ice-bergs floating about like frozen cities. 
I should love dearly to see whales frolicing in 
the water, making a noise like the falls of Ni- 
agara. ButI shall never forget you, Sally. I 
shall bring you home a great parcel of pretty 
and curious things. I shall always think of 
you and Neptune. Here, Nep! Nep!” ex- 
claimed the jovial boy. 

The dog answered the summons, though it 
appeared to be with more slowness and reluc- 
tance than usual. He looked anxiously in his 
master’s face, walked quickly to the door, 
looked out upon the sky, wagged his tale rest- 
lessly, and uttered a sharp, low howl. 

Betsy, who had been all the while sitting 
quietly in the corner of the hut, mending her 
father’s nets, laid down her work and hasten- 
ed to the door. 

“There is a storm coming on,” said she; 
“‘T thought it grew dark very fast. Neptune 
never makes that noise unless a storm is brew- 
ing.” 

** Yes, Neptune can read the clouds as well 
as a sailor,’ exclaimed John, throwing on his 
hat ; “‘ let’s go down to the beach, and look out 


for father’s boat.” 
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John and Neptune set out instantly ; and 
Betsy charged her brother to run back and 
bring her word if the Triton was to be seen. 

The storm came on very fast—at first it 
muttered and shrieked in the distance—as it 
came nearer, the skies grew blacker and black- 
er, the large heavy drops came pelting down, 
and the thunder broke over the roof of their 
humble dwelling with a loud and startling 
crash. 

Little Sally clung close to her sister’s gown, 
and spoke not a word. 

*¢ My poor father!” exclaimed Betsy; “If 
he is out in his boat during this terrible tem- 
pest, what will become of him? It seems as if 


John would never come back. I cannot stay 
here. I must go down to the beach, to see if 
the Triton is coming in.” 

Sally begged not to be left alone; and though 
the lightnings glared, and the rain fell in tor- 


rents, her anxious sister took her in her arms, 
and trudged towards the beach. They soon 
discovered John leaning against a rock, hold 
ing his hand before his face, and str&ining his 
eyes tothe utmost, to catch a glimpse of his 
father’s boat. 
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* Do you see any thing, John ?” asked Bet- 
sy, as soon as she came within speaking dis- 
tance.” 

“No; but Neptune does,” he replied; ‘ I 
am sure he sees the boat, by his actions.” 

“There is a little speck on the waters, a 
great ways off,”’ said Betsy. 

‘“‘T have seen it for some minutes,’ 
John ; “‘ but I cannot make out whether it is a 
boat.” 

It was many minutes more, before the terrified 
children could determine whether it was a boat 
they saw in the distance; but at last, they knew 
it was a boat, and no other than the Triton. 
They were alone on that wide and solitary 
beach. ‘The wind howled, the thunders roar- 
ed, the lightning flashed, the sea-birds scream- 
ed, and the great green waves tumbled and 
foamed about their father’s boat, as if they 
were hungry monsters striving to devour it. 
The Triton now reeled on one side; now was 
seen careering on a mountain of water; and 
now plunged beneath the billows, as if swallow- 
ed by the sea. Still it kept its course onward, 
until the face of the old fisherman, their father, 
might be distinctly seen. So great was the 
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anxiety of the two older children, that their 
hearts seemed to cease beating, and they did 
not know they breathed. Neptune crouched 
beside them, watching the tumult of the wa- 
ters with as much intense eagerness, as if he 
had been a human being. He never moved 
his eyes from the boat, and every muscle in his 
body seemed ready for a spring. 

As the Triton came nearer, hope triumphed 
over fear; and Betsy involuntarily bent for- 
ward, as if to catch her dear father in her 
arms. But a great gust of wind rose, the boat 
upset, a mighty wave rolled over it, and the 
drowning father was struggling in the water, 
in the very sight of his helpless, shrieking chil- 
dren. John would have plunged into the sea 
at once; but Betsy held him back, saying, 
** You can do no good, dear John; and you will 
perish too.” 

But Neptune, quicker than thought, has 
sprung into the sea; he is struggling against 
the waves; he has seized his sinking master 
by the coat; he is holding him above water, 
and tugging for the shore; he has brought him 
so near, that John and Betsy can reach him 
with their hands; the old man is on the beach,— 
senseless, but not dead. 
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“God be praised!” exclaimed Betsy; and 
her aching heart was relieved by one long, hy- 
sterical sob of joy. 

‘‘My brave dog! my beautiful dog!’ ex- 
claimed John, throwing his arms around Nep- 
wne’s neck. ‘‘Good Neptune!” said little 
Sally, patting the dog, and sobbing as if her 
heart would break. 

When the first gush of feeling was over, 
John was despatched to call the assistance of 
the neighbors, in conveying the fisherman to 
his home. 

Aid was soon brought. The old man was 
placed in a comfortable bed; a physician soon 
arrived ; God blessed his efforts; and the fa- 
ther was restored to his affectionate children. 

The first use he made of returning con- 
sciousness was to thank his Heavenly Father 
for his wonderful preservation ; the next was 
to thank and bless his children; nor was Nep- 
tune forgotten. The fisherman actually wept, 
as he put out his hand to welcome the dog ; 
and the faithful creature seemed to understand 
his emotions, and feel grateful for them; for he 
rubbed along close to his master, nestled his 
face against his knee, and looked up most af- 
fectionately. That was a happy night in the 
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fisherman’s hut. When they all knelt in pray- 
er, before retiring to rest, the tears flowed fast 
down Betsy’s cheek, and little Sally was heard 
sobbing aloud ; but they wept in the fulness 
of joy. 

Do you want to know what become of this 
interesting family? John fulfilled the desire 
of his heart—he went to sea. His first voyage 
was to India and the Sandwich Islands. He 
brought home ivory boxes, and sandal-wood 
fans, and a great variety of curious and beauti- 
ful things for his sisters. 

His father advised him to choose some less 
laborious and dangerous employment ; but he 
had so great a passion for being a sailor, that 
not even the entreaties of his pet sister Sally 

suld prevail upon him to remain on land. 

He made several successful voyages; his 
last one was to the coast of Greenland. He 
perished there in an open boat, which was 
snapped in two by a powerful blow from a 
whale. 

He was long and deeply lamented at home; 
for he was a good son, and a most kind broth: 
er. Sally has his little ship, the Maelstroom, 
Jocked up in her trunk now. 
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Retsy married a fisherman, and Sally be- 
came the wife of a farmer. Neither of them 
were rich; but they were happier than the 
rich often are; for they had worthy, affection- 
ate husbands, pure health, and pure conscien- 
ces. 
Their father lived to be very old. He di- 
vided his time between his daughters ; spend- 
ing the summers with Betsy, and the winters 
with Sally. 

Neptune, (not the least important personage 
in the story,) likewise lived to be very old. To 
the Jast day of his life, he was a cosset among 
them all. The warmest corner and the best 
morsel was always reserved for Neptune. If 
the boys played too roughly with him, the old 
man would call out, ‘ Strike me, if you will— 
but don’t you hurt that dog.”’ 

Neptune died many years before his master. 
He was buried by the sea-shore, near the spot 
where he saved the fisherman. The sisters 
caused.a stone to be placed there, on which 
was inscribed, ‘‘ Here lies our faithful dog, 
Neptune, who saved our father’s life near this 
place.” 

The daughters did this principally with a view 
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of pleasing their father; and when theold man 
went to Neptune’s grave and saw what was pla- 
ced there, he wept like achild ; indeed, the 
mere mention of the dog always brought tears 
tohiseyes. ‘“ It makes me think of my poor 
John,” said the old man; “‘ and of all the happy 
days we spent together in the hut by the sea- 
shore.” 

Sally’s eldest son, little curly-headed John, 
is the fisherman’s pet grand-child; and the af- 
fection is warmly returned. ‘The boy is unea- 
sy whenever the old man is out of sight; and 
once, they say, he took it into his head to gather 
a garland of flowers, which, in the fulness of 
his little heart, he hung on Neptune’s grave- 
stone, saying, “I do this for you, Neptune, 
because you saved my good old grandfather.” 


CONUNDRUMS. 

1. What fever have those, who are extremely anxious to 
be in print ? 

2. Why is a handsome lady plunging in the water like a 
famous mechanical invention ? 

3. Why is a terrified beauty screaming for her compan- 
ions like a noisy article used in times of danger ? 

4. IfI were to kiss you by mistake, what instrument of 
war would it be ? 
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SCHOOL HOURS. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


GRYLLUS ANDCICADE—CRICKETS AND GRASSPOPPERS., 


The children were early at school, and after 
the introductory exercises, were anxious to be- 
gin their conversations on Natural History. 

“And what,’’ said Miss Ashford, looking af- 
fectionately on the cheerful group which sur- 
rounded her, “ shall be our subject this morn- 
ing ?” 


The children were silent a few moments, as 
if, of the many topics which occurred to their 
minds, they could not decide on any. Just 
then, the chirp of a cricket was heard, and 
little Anna exclaimed—“ [ should think that 
insect would wear its mouth out, making that 
noise all the time.” 

‘¢ The sound is not supposed to proceed from 
its mouth,’”’ said Miss Ashford, ‘‘ but is occa- 
sioned by the_rapid motion of its wings. The 
cricket seems very opportunely to have fur- 
nished us a subject for investigation. We will 
begin with the house cricket,* which is heard 


* Gryllus domesticus; Linneus, Achella domestica ; 
Fabricius. 
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in almost every dwelling, especially as autumn 
advances, when they forsake the fields and 
establish themselves in the warmest situations. 

The poet has alluded to this habit in these 
lines— 


‘** The cricket cherups in the hearth, 
** The crackling fagot flies.”’ 


They are by nomeans solitary in their hab- 
its; large numbers being often found together. 
They are fond of establishing themselves in 
new dwellings, because the softness of the 
mortar enables them to form excavations for 
their accommodation between the walls. They 
prefer a situation beneath the hearth-stone, on 
account of the warmth.” 

“On what do these insects subsist ?’”’ asked 
Caroline. 

“In the summer,” replied her friend, “ they 
feed on vegetables, and often commit great 
havoc in the kitchen gardens. As for the 
food that serves them in houses, it is various. 
They devour bread, salt, all greasy substances, 
butter, &c., and are thus at times very mis- 
chievous. ‘T'hey are fond of liquids; and it 
may be said, seldom refuse any thing that is 
either eatable, or drinkable. They are very 
alert, and when a room is darkened leave their 
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habitations in search of food. It is curious to 
notice with what speed they retreat when can- 

dles are introduced—each warns his fellow by 

making the shrill sound called a cherup, and 

in a moment not one is to be seen. Cats 

are their constant enemies. It is very com- 

mon to see a kitten catch a criket, and sport 

with it till weary, when she devours her prey, 

and seeks more.”’ 

“This is a curious account,” said Emily, 
“will you please to describe the insect itself : 
Ido not know certainly whether it has two 
wings or four.” 

‘¢ All the varieties of the Grylli,” answered 
Miss Ashford, “have four wings. The up- 
per wings are half crustaceous or shelly—and 
half membranaceous. The lower ones are cu- 
riously plaited or folded together, like a fan, 
when the insect is at rest. These wings have 
something the appearance of vellum. The 
mouth is armed with strong jaws, which are fur- 
nished with palpi or feelers. ‘The antenne are 
sometimes club-shaped, and sometimes thread- 
shaped. They have six legs; the hind ones 
are formed for leaping, and on each side of 
the feet are two claws. Crickets are either 
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green, brown, or black. ‘The field cricket * 
issues from its subterranean dwelling about 
sunset. ‘They are very shy, and on the ap- 
proach of footsteps retreat to their burrows.— 
With their strong jaws, they excavate and 
smooth their cells. When taken in the hand, 
though so well armed, they do not attempt to 
inflict any wound. They chirp night and day, 
from May to July, and seem to prefer keeping 
near their burrows to wandering over the fields. 
A person who wished to notice one of these in- 
sects daily, caught and placed one in a paper 
cage, feeding it with fruit and tender blades of 
grass. It seemed quite satisfied with its con- 
dition ; but the young naturalist was so annoy- 
ed with its constant and loud chirping, as to 
give it its freedom at the end of a week.”’ 

‘*T doubt if I should have borne its noise so 
long,’’ said Louisa; “I have never thought 
the sound very agreeable, even at a distance.” 

‘Tt has its lovers, however,”’ said Miss Ash- 
ford; ‘‘ but we must not forget a singular vari- 
ety of this insect—I mean the mole-cricket.— 
It takes this name from the likeness of its fore- 
feet to those of the mole, using them for bur- 


(* Gryllus Campestus. ) 
Q* 
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rowing as that animal. It makes its nest in 
spring, near the surface of the earth; itis 
an excavation similar in form to an egg; the 
entrance is circuitous, and just large enough 
to admit the entrance and egress of the in- 
sect. ‘The interior is smoother and plastered : 
and in the nursery, if we may so call the larg- 
est space, are usually deposited an hundred 
eggs. These are hatched by the influence of 
the sun.” 

‘What enemies has the mole-cricket ?”’ inqui- 
red Laura. 

** There is a species of black-beetle,” repli- 
ed her friend, ‘‘ which is exceedingly offen- 
sive : destroying the young, as well as the eggs 
of the cricket, whenever it can effect an en- 
trance into the nest. The parent acts as sen- 
tinel, stationing herself near the entrance of 
her abode, and when the invader attempts to 
seize its prey, she attacks it, and often destroys 
it at once, biting it with her thorny jaws. The 
mole-cricket is very injurious to gardeners, de- 
stroying the roots of plants, and burrowing 
through the hot-beds in all directions. They 
feed on insects as well as vegetables. They 
seldom attempt to fly during the day; but at 
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night their motion is very rapid. As winter 
approaches, they deepen their burrows, descend- 
ing below the influence of the frosts.” 

“Does the migratory locust belong to this 
family ?”’ asked Caroline. 

“ Yes, my love,’’ replied her teacher, “ it is 
called sometimes the Gryllus migratorius, and 
is chiefly known in Syria, Egypt, and most 
ofthe south of Asia. ‘Travellers give us fear- 
ful accounts of the ravages of these insects.— 
Nothing escapes them ; the foliage of the trees, 
as well as grass and grain, is swept before them. 
Their progress has been aptly compared tothe 
passage of an invading army. The prophet 
Joel says,— 


“* The land is as a garden of Eden before them, 
** And behind them a wilderness of desolation.” 


They are mentioned by Moses as one of the 
plagues sent on the Egyptians, and we learn 
that as a mark of divine displeasure, the Isra- 
elites were threatened with them.” 

“« At what period,”’ asked Louisa, “‘do they 


usually take their flights ?” 

“¢ Late in March, or early in April,” replied 
Miss Ashford;” and they are in the succeeding 
month followed by the young brood.” 
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**T have heard,” said Emily, ‘‘ that these in- 
sects are sometimes eaten for food ; is it true, 
Miss Ashford?” 

“Yes my dear,” answered her friend; ‘‘ the 
inhabitants of Barbary make them an article of 
food at the present day, and we have good au- 
thority for believing that the use of them an- 
ciently, was quite extensive.” 

*“The grasshopper, with which you are all 
doubtless familiar, makes its nest among the 
roots and fibres of grass. It is round and 
neatly smoothed within. There are many vari- 
eties of the grasshopper. Some years they are 
so numerous as to be almost as destructive as 
the locust; literally ‘eating every green thing.’ 
I remember journeying in New Hampshire a few 
years since; the season had been uncommon- 
ly dry, and these insects had multiplied in such 
numbers, as almost to cover the fields. The 
meadows and corn lands especially, suffered 
from their ravages; and hardly a vegetable 
was to be found in any garden. At four dif- 

ferent times, I noticed their remarkable flights 
at noonday. They were high in the air, and 
if they could not be compared to clouds be- 
fore rain, yet they so much darkened the air, 
as to attract universal notice.”’ 
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“ Of the Cicadze in general, we may remark 
that like the Grylli, their legs are formed 
for leaping. They have four membranaceous 
wings, and are furnished with a hard horny 
proboscis, or tube, in which is contained a 
sucking pipe. With their strong tube they 
penetrate the bark of trees, and suck the sap: 
nor is this all, they bore holes into the branch- 
es and twigs in which they deposit their eggs, 
amounting to several hundreds.” 

“‘ Do they deposit all their eggs in one aper- 
ture ?”’ asked Laura. 

“No,” resumed Miss Ashford, “ there are 
seldom more than twenty found in each cell. 
When these insects are numerous, they do 
much injury to the young trees. All the Ci- 
cade make a shrill noise with their membrana- 
ceous wings, and some may be heard at a dis- 
tance of half a mile. 

‘“‘ There is orfe variety of this insect, which, 
for its domestic economy, deserves particular 
notice. I mean the Waz-forming Cicada.— 
This insect is a native of China, and other parts 
of southern Asia. It forms, on the twigs of 
trees, a delicate substance, resembling white 
wax. This the inhabitants collect and melt, 
with the addition of a little oil, into’ cakes.” 
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“To what use is it then applied?”’ asked 
Anna. 

‘It is chiefly,” replied Miss Ashford, ‘‘ ex- 
pended in the manufacture of candles, and is 
more esteemed than refined bees-wax.”’ 

“Ts there any species of this insect peculiar 
to America, dear Miss Ashford?’’ inquired 
Laura. 

‘‘There is one species in Pennsylvania,” 
answered her friend ; ‘‘ of which I have seen a 
description. It is often called the American 
locust or Cicada septemdecim. Some years it 
has proved very destructive to the labors of the 
farmer, especially injuring the young fruit 
trees. Swine and domestic fowls destroy great 
numbers of these insects, and thus in some 
measure check their destructive operations.” 

** Does this sort, like those you before de- 
scribed, pierce the branches of trees to form re- 
ceptacles for its eggs ?” inquired Caroline. 

*‘ Yes,” answered her teacher, “‘ and it takes 
care to penetrate to the medulla, or pith, so 
that the young grub, when hatched, finds a 
supply of tender food. Having attained its full 
size, it forsakes the tree, and enters the ground, 
where it undergoes its second change, viz. : to 
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the crysalid state; it often penetrates to the 
depth of two feet. About May, it leaves the 
ground still a crysalid—but in a short time, 
bursts its case, and appears a perfect insect.” 

*‘{ should very much like to live in the 
country,” said Laura; “ for I should take great 
pleasure in studying the habits of insects.” 

“ That I do not doubt,”’ resumed her friend, 
“and youcould derive much useful knowledge, 
to add to this pleasure. But I have not told you 
that the ancients regarded the Cicade as em- 
blems of perpetual youth. They were sacred in 
their eyes; but they were unacquainted with 
their real habits, for they represented them as 
subsisting wholly on dew. 

*«¢ The Athenians and Egyptians wore gold- 
en ornaments in their hair, representing the 
image of the Cicade.’ A writer has translated 
some pretty lines from one of their poets re- 
lating to this favored insect— 


‘* In dew that drops from morning’s wings, 
“* The gay Cicada lightly floats ; 

‘** And sipping dew, his matin sings, 

** Sweeter than any cygnet’s notes.” 


“What is a cygnet?’”’ asked Anna, “I do 
not know any such bird.” 

You can tell Ann, I think,” said Miss 
Ashford, addressing Louisa. 
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“ A cygnet isa young swan,” answered the 
little girl, ‘* The swan was fabled by the an- 
cients to sing very sweetly. In reality it does 
not sing, nor is its note very musical. 

“T wonder,” said Anna, “ that people said 
and wrote so many strange things that were 
not true. I like true histories of animals.” 

** Your taste, my love, may be fully gratified,” 
said Miss Ashford. ‘‘ Natural history is botha 
usefui and delightful subject, and one which 
will not soon be exhausted. 

I will now tell you something relating to the 
habits of an insect far more troublesome to 
house-keepers than the cricket; of which we 
have this morning spoken. I refer to the cock- 
roach, which establishes its quarters in the 
walls of houses ; issuing from the chinks, or 
openings, which they make for themselves, they 
proceed to destroy almost every thing left in 
their way. Their motion is exceedingly rapid, 
and on the approach of light, they effect a most 
speedy retreat. ‘The American cock-roach, or 
kakkerlac, is very destructive. These insects 


have one formidable enemy, as you may re- 
member, in the Sphex tribes, which first sting, 
and then convey them to their nests, as food for 
their young.” 
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“‘ Every insect appears to have its peculiar 


enemy,”’ said Emily, ‘and it seems very fortu- 
nate that there are such provisions for diminish- 


ing the numbers of the various tribes.” 

“You are right,” resumed her teacher; 
‘but dear children, our attention must now be 
directed to our other studies, We must be 
careful, while we cultivate a love of natural 
history, that we do not indulge this taste, to 
the exclusion of other, and equally important 
pursuits. We will try to preserve the golden 


mean ‘ moderation in all things.’ ” * 
D** 


THE RACE FOR THE MITTEN. 


One day a pretty, playful kitten, 
Pull’d off the little Ellen’s mitten ; 
Skipp’d o’er the tables and the chairs, 
Then left the room, and run up stairs. 


Ellen, who, seated at her book, 

Viewed the whole scene with anxious look, 
Now thought it time to jump and run, 

And watch the end of kitty’s fun. 


*In the 7th No. of School Hours, published in the last 
No. of the Miscellany, instead of ** Venus, wasps proper- 
ly so called, Sapee”—read Vespa Sepia, or the Black 
Wasp. See page 249, No. 3, Vol. 5. 
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q Sometimes the kitten would turn round, 
Then on she went with sudden bound ; F 
Ellen might stretch her hand in vain,— 
The little thing was off again. 


CHARADE. 
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‘ Up stairs, and down, kit almost flew,— ‘ 
And Ellen followed quickly too ; i 
i But Ellen could not pussy catch ; i 
i Nor would she back the mitten fetch. : 
: 


Ellen, quite tired out, at last 


i Thought that the kitten run too fast ; i 
And turned to hear her little brother, : 
i Call, ‘* sister Ellen, let’s tell mother.”? | 


But stopp’d to take a moment’s rest ; 
She put her hand before her eye, 
And almost felt that she must cry. 


; 
To “tell mamma,” she thought it best ; 
i 
| 
f 


The kitten marked the sudden change, 

| And seemed as though she thought it strange. 
i Then crept quite back, with cautious pace, 
And look’d straight up in Ellen’s face, 

I 


Ellen knew not her puss was near,— 
Her easy step she did not hear. 


a 


‘ Puss lifts her paw with gentle tap, 
And lays the mitt in Ellen’s lap. ANN, 


CHARADE. 
My first is myself, and a yery small word; 
My second is a plaything ; and you are my third. 
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PLAY-AFTERNOON. 


“* Mother, there is no school this afternoon,” 
said William. 

‘No, mother, we are to have a play-after- 
noon,” said Sarah, quickly following her bro- 
ther into the room, where their mother sat at 
work, 

“Sarah and I will have a real good play ; 
and little Frank shall play with us; and you 
may play with us too—Will you, dear moth- 
er?” asked William. 

Their mother told him that she must work 
for them. ‘The children begged her to stay in 
the room and see them play, and help them a 
little. ‘To this their mother said “‘ yes ;” and 
they were quite satisfied. 

After the dinner things were cleared away, 
and their father had gone to his study, Wil- 
liam and Sarah called little Frank, and they 
all thought that they should like a game at 
Blind-man’s-buff; but the room was small, and 
their mamma told them it was not a very safe 
play in a small room, where there was a large 
fire, 
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They pleasantly gave up the game of blind- 
man’s-buff, and agreed to play at Hide-the- 
handkerchief. 

“Here is my little busy bee,” said Frank, 
taking from his pocket his handkerchief, on 
which there was a picture, and the hymn, 
“how doth the little busy bee, improve each 
shining hour.’ 

The children took the handkerchief, of 
which little Frank was very fond, and to play 
they went, so kindly and good-humouredly, 
that their mother’s heart was glad. 

Two of them would hide their eyes in their 
mamma’s lap, and be sure not to peep; while the 
third would walk softly round the room, and 
find a good place for the handkerchief ; then cry 
“coop!” and up would start the others to find it. 

Their mother was making a moccasin for 
little Frank. It was William’s turn to hide the 
handkerchief, and he thought it would be a 
grand plan to put it in the moccassin, which 
was on his mother’s hand. So in it went, and 
he called, ‘‘ coop! coop!” 

Sarah and Frank looked a long time for it; 
but they could not find it. Sarah thought she 
must give it up; but Frank said—‘‘ I am too 
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big to give it up;” and Sarah then thought that 
if Frank was ‘too big,” she certainly was. 

Just then, Sarah saw the corner of the hand- 
kerchief peeping out of the movcassin, and 
felt quite delighted that she had found it, and 
had not given it up. 

They had now played long enough, for one 
time ; and after talking a little about it, and 
hoping they should have so good a play on some 
other Saturday afternoon, they asked their 
mother for some work. 

She answered that William could bring some 


wood ; little Frank might take his basket and 
pick some chips; and Sarah spread the tea-ta- 
ble. 

It was a pleasant thing to see these good chil- 
dren trying to assist their kind mother. Even 
very little children may learn to become useful, 
and do a great deal of good. ANON. 
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A Glass-blower. 

A Founder. 

Printers. 

Because it has a Marblehead. 
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REMARKABLE BOYS. 


Many celebrated men have given proofs of 
extraordinary intellect in early childhood.— 
The famous Sir Isaac Newton, while a mere 
school-boy, showed great ingenuity in mechan- 
ical contrivances. By means of little saws, 
hatchets, hammers, &c., he made small models 
of wood, while his companions were at play ; 
and such was his dexterity, that he construct- 
ed a wooden clock, and a very good model of 
awindmill. Into this model he sometimes put 
a mouse, which he called his miller, and by 
means of whose movements he could turn the 
wheel round, when he chose. He likewise 
constructed a water-clock, about four feet 
high ; the index was turned by a piece of wood, 
which rose and fell by the dropping of water. 
He watched the motions of the sun with great 
diligence; and marked the hours, and half 
hours, by means of pegs placed in the wall of 
the house; this contrivance went by the name 
of Isaac’s dial. He likewise made a small cart 
with four wheels, in which he could drive him- 
self by turning a windlass. 

These circumstances prove how early Sir 
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Isaac Newton formed habits of close observa- 
tion, and active thonght ; and these habits 
made him one of the greatest philosophers that 
ever lived. 

He was the first man, who clearly explained 
why all bodies have a tendency to fall to the 
earth, when they are not upheld by anything. 
While sitting in the garden, he saw an apple 
fall from the tree to the ground ; and his busy 
mind immediately set to work to find what 
made it fall. Thousands of people have seen 
apples fall to the ground ; butthey were sat- 
isfied by thinking that the stem broke, and 
therefore they fell. Sir Isaac Newton per- 
ceived that there must be some general rea- 
son why all bodies fall to the earth, as soon 
as the support which held them up is taken 
away. He patiently sought out this cause ; 
and he was rewarded by making one of the 
greatest discoveries that ever fell to the lot of 
man. 

Those who have studied Natural Philosophy 
will know that I mean his theory of gravita- 
tion ; those, who are too young to attend to 
that interesting and important study, would 
not understand an explanation, if { attempted to 
give it. 
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Sir Isaac_Newton was the son of a widow, 
who resided in Woolsthorpe, in Lincolnshire, 
England. In infancy, he was so very small 
and feeble, that his friends had no expectation 
he would live to arrive at years of maturity.— 
By the blessing of God, he did live to be a man 
—and one of the greatest men the world ever 
produced. 

The boys, who read his life, must remember 
that all his greatness, under Divine *Provi- 
dence, was owing to habits of thought and 
attention. 

The celebrated, astronomer, James Fergu- 
son, was likewise a remarkable boy. Tle was 
born near Keith in Scotland. His parents 
were honest and religious, but very poor. His 
father employed his leisure moments in teach- 
ing his children to read and write, when they 
arrived at what he deemed a proper age. 
James (was so eager for knowledge, that he 
could not wait until his father thought him old 
enough. He listened to the recitations of his 
brothers, and when left alone, he would sieze 
the book, and try to say the lessons just as he 
had heard them, He felt too bashful to tell 
his father what he was about; but when he 
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met with anything too difficult, he went to a 
kind old woman in the neighborhood, who ex- 
plained all that he could not understand.— 
When his father wished to teach him his let- 
ters, he found that he already knew how to 
read very correctly ; and you may well suppose 
it surprised him very much, and made him 
very happy. 

When James was about seven or eight years 
old, the roof of his father’s cottage fell in. Mr. 
Ferguson, in order to raise it, applied to it a 
beam resting on a prop; and the boy observed 
that he applied a!l his strength to the extremi- 
ty of the beam. He wondered what was the 
reason of this; and in order to find out, he 
made some bars, and tried to imitate, on a 
small scale, what he had seen his father do. 
He soon discovered that the nearer the prop 
was placed to the weight to be raised, the more 
he could lift. 

In the language of mechanics, the bar would 
be called alever, andthe prop on which it rest- 
ed, a fulcrum. This little boy, by his own in- 
genuity, discovered an invariable law in the 
construction of machines; viz.: that the effect 
of any form, or weight, applied to a lever is al- 
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ways in exact proportion to its distance from 
the fulcrum. 

Soon after he tried to raise weights sti!l high- 

-er, by means of cords passed over wheels ; 
upon the same principle that the sails of a ship 
are drawn up by pulleys, and great stones are 
raised to erect buildings. 

Thus a boy of eight years old, without any 
books to study, or any masters to teach him, 
discovered two of the most important mechan- 
ical truths—the lever and the fulcrum, the 
wheel and the axle. 

The only tools lie had to assist him in per- 
forming his experiments were a common turn- 
ing lathe, belonging to his father, and a little 
jack-knife. 

He was so delighted with his discoveries, 
that he wrote an account of them, and made 
the necessary drawings with hispen. He in- 
tended to publish this little book; for in the 
simplicity of his heart, he thought he was the 
first one that had ever taken notice of these 
things. He was not then able to teach the 

world; but his habits of industry and perse- 

verance did his own mind a great deal of 

good, and enabled him, in after life to be a 

great benefit to mankind. 
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When old enough to labour, James Fergu- 
son was hired by a neighbouring farmer, 
named James Glasham. Here he employed 
all his leisure moments in making models of 
mills, spinning-wheels, &c. At night, he used 
to lie out in the field, with a light beside him, 
in order to watch the motions, and mark the 
distances of the stars. 

“I used,” said he, “to stretch a thread 
with small beads on it, at arm’s length, be- 
tween.my eye and the stars; sliding the beads 
upon it, till they hid such and such stars from 
my eye, in order to take their apparent dis- 
tances from one another ; and then, laying the 
thread down on a paper, I marked the stars 
thereon by the beads. My master at first 
laughed at me; but when I explained my 
meaning to him, he encouraged me to go on; 
and that I might make fair copies in the day- 
time, of what I had done in the night, he often 
worked for me himself. He frequently took 
the threshing-flail out of my hands, and per= 
formed my task, while I sat by him in the 
barn, busy with my compasses, ruler, and pen- 
I shall always have a respect for the memory 
of that man.” 
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4No wonder Mr. Ferguson always cherished 
a respect for this kind and intelligent farmer ; 
if James Glasham were still alive, I would 
walk ten miles, any day, to see the good old 
man. 

By the assistance of the clergyman of the 
parish, young Ferguson obtained several books, 
which greatly enlarged his stock of knowledge. 
Every thing he saw, or read of, he tried to im- 
itate. He made a wooden watch, with a 
whalebone spring; and a wooden clock, in 
which a hammer struck the hours on the neck 
of a broken bottle. He read the description 
of an artificial globe ; and though he had then 
never seen one, or even the picture of one, he 
succeeded in making one very correctly. He 
afterwards made two very curious sun-dials, to 
be placed upon the gateway. One was a pic- 
ture of the celestial globe, and the other of the 
terrestrial. Whenthe sun shone, these globes 
would, of course, be half in the light, and half 
in the shadow ; the line where the light and 
shade met, precisely marked the hour of the 
day; and by observing what countries were 
just in the light, or just passing into shadow, 
it might easily be told where the sun was ris- 
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ing, where it was setting, where it was day, 
and where it was night, all the world over. 

When Mr. Ferguson became a man, he ful- 
filled the promise of his boyhood. He was 
elected Fellow of the London Royal Society, 
and published several valuable scientific works, 
which were translated and admired through- 
out Europe. 


Blaise Pascal, a man of wonderful genius 
and piety, is another instance of the early 
growth of intellect. His father was a learned 
mathematician ; but finding his son was pas- 
sionately fond of studies of that kind, he feared 
he would devote too much time to them; and 
therefore, he forbade him to read any books on 
the subject, until he had first learned the lan- 
guages. The boy was very curious, and asked 
a great many questions; his father promised to 
teach him, when he was old enough; but at 
that time he would tell him nothing, except 
the definition of geometry: viz. ‘‘ Geometry is 
a science, which teaches the way of making 
exact figures, and of finding out the» propor- 
tions between them.” 

With this slender stock of information, a 
boy, not twelve years old, set himself to work 
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to discover the rules of mathematics. During 
his play-hours, he would shut himself up in his 
chamber, and amuse himself by marking out 
problems on the floor, with a bit of charcoal. 
Every day the study became more and more 
fascinating to him. He worked away, in the 
privacy of his chamber, with industry and in- 
genuity almost beyond belief. His father one 
day surprised him in his room, in deep thought, 
with a bit of charcoal in his hand, and math- 
ematical figures all about the floor. On being 
asked what he was doing, he explained what it 
was that he was studying so hard to find out. 
Mr. Pascal was astonished, when he found 
that his son was actually trying to ascertain the 
thirty-second problem of Euclid! The boy did 
not even know the names of the figures he 
had drawn; for all mathematical books had 
been locked up from him, and he had been 
forbidden to ask questions of any one; yet 
alone and unassisted, he had worked his way 
as far as the thirty-second problem of Euclid! 
When sixteen years old, he published a book 
on Conic Sections. 

Pascal was born at Clermont, in France. 
He died at Paris, in the fortieth year of his 
age. He was a great and a good man. 
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Milton, the greatest name in English poe- 
try, wrote excellent Latin verses at twelve 


years old. 


Mr. John Evelyn, a gentleman and scholar, 
who lived in the time of Charles Ist and 2d, 
gives the following interesting account of his 
little son Richard, who died when five years 
and three days old:—“ Even at that tender 
age, he was a prodigy for wit and understand- 
ing; for beauty of body, a very angel; for en- 
dowment of mind, of incredible and rare hopes. 
At two years and a half old, he could read 
and pronounce exactly, the English, Latin, 
and French alphabet. 

At five years old, he could read almost any 
hand-writing, could conjugate verbs, and de- 
cline nouns, translate Latin into English, and 
English into Latin; he began to .write very 
legibly, and had a strong passion for Greek. 
the number of verses he could recite, was pro- 
digious; and what he remembered of the parts 
of plays, which he would also act. Seeing one 
with a volume of Plautusin his hand, he asked 
what it was; and being told it was comedy, 
and too difficult for him to learn, he wept 
for sorrow. He had a wonderful disposition 
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— 


to mathematics; he had learned several propo- 
sitions of Euclid by heart, and would make 
lines to demonstrate them. He would often 
give grave advice to his younger brother Join, 
and say he must bear with his impertinencies, 
for he was but a little child. 

He read the Bible with great earnestness, and 
a desire to understand it. Hearing some one 
tell of a Quaker, who had fasted many days, 
he replied, that he did not think it any won- 
der, for Christ had said “Man shall not live 
by bread alone.”’ He bore his illness with 
patience and sweet resignation ; often beseech- 
ing his friends to pray that his dear parents 
might be comforted when he was gone.” 

Most of our young readers have, doubtless, 
often heard of the great and good Fenelon, 
Archbishop of Cambray, in France, and au- 
thor of Telemachus. Here isa short notice 
of his childhood, taken in substance from an 
account of his life, written in French. 

His father conducted the education of his 
son, upon principles suggested by reason, and 
by his 6wa experience, and in this duty found 
a most interesting and delightful employment. 

The temperament of the child was feeble, 
and extremely delicate; but by care and good 
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management, he became capable of enduring 
fatigue and labor. His mind was lively, cor- 
rect and penetrating; and it was cherished 
and supplied, but with the wisdom and the 
well-proportioned exercises necessary to ex- 
pand and strengthen it. His heart was cor- 
rect, susceptible, and generous; and it was a 
great and leading concern to bring out, and 
improve these precious qualities, which are so 
often neglected. From the first dawn of rea- 
son, care was taken to give him just views, 
and to connect all his feelings with virtuous 
principles. His parents and friends did not 
attempt so much to cross his inclinations, as 
to accustom him to follow them only when 
they were pure and innocent,—never to act 
from caprice, or the whim of the moment,— 
not to regard himself as an important person- 
age, for whom every body about him must be 
occupied, and to whom every body must yield, 
—not to expect to obtain by tears or entreat- 
ies, what he had been kindly told it would be 
improper or unsafe for him.to have,—to em- 
ploy in some useful way that activity and rest- 
lessness, which is so commonly observed in 
children,—to dread the reproofs of his own 
4* 
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Say 


heart, more than the reprimands of others,— 
and, in short to consult frequently his reason 
and conscience, and listen to their voice. 

At the age of six years, he exhibited a some- 
what remarkable proof of the generous feel- 
ings which religion inculcates and inspires. 
Although he was generally under the eye of 
his parents, yet they sometimes entrusted him 
to a domestic, whose business it was to walk 
with him. One day, while he was taking a 
walk in the neighborhood of the chateau, his 
attendant made some remarks, which were not 
entirely correct. Young Fenelon, who was 
himself very accurate, perceived the error, 
and thought he could correct it. The domes- 
tic, proud of the trust he held in the house- 
hold, thought it did not become his young 
companion to convict him of false reasoning ; 
he insisted that he was right, and attempted to 
prove what he had advanced. The boy, in a 
quiet way, made him sensible that he was 
talking at random,—and then, despairing of 
convincing him, he suffered him to go on and 
speak, without giving him any answer. The 
domestic took this discreet silence for a. fresh 
insult; and to the fault of reasoning badly, add- 
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ed that of passionate conduct. He seized 
the child by the arm, and threw him to the 
ground. He was a good deal hurt by the fall, 
and with difficulty raised himself up. But, 
when he returned to the chateau, he said not 
a word about the affair, but left his parents to 
suppose that he had met with one of those ac- 
cidental falls, from which children the most 
carr iy guarded, are not always seeure. We 
.on this anecdote, as an instance of the 
command which Fenelon possessed when 
child, and of the sacrifice he could make of 
the spirit of revenge, at an age when it is so 
apt to be indulged, and in circumstances un- 
der which it might appear justifiable. The 
story shows how important it is, that children 
should be accustomed to exert their strength 
against their own passions, and in obtaining 
power over themselves. 


ENIGMA,* 


I am a man strong and valiant; I have a brother equal- 
ly valiant; but if my brother comes to my assistance, I 
shall be but halfas strong as I was at first. er t 


* The answer to this is unknown to the editor. 
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THE LITTLE SCHOOL BOYS. 


Is not brother Horace kind and good, 
To draw Frank and me through the snow ? 

On the sled which you thought made only for wood, 
Yet on it how swiftly we go. 


When the snow is three feet, quite over our heads, 
Closely muffled in tippets and caps, 

With caution and care through snow-drifts he t-eads ; 
We forfive him all little mishaps. 


Such as tipping us off when the snow-bank is dee; 
Oh, the bed is so soft, clean and cold ; 

When Franky’s blue eye is ready to weep, 
I bid him jump up and be bold. 


We have lessons to get, and a County to draw, 
Which is harder than drawing a sled ; 

Our Teacher you know has made that a law, 
And what she says is never unsaid. 


In Middlesex County we have drawn every Town, 
By the map Mr. Carter has made. 

Then hurry, dear brother, and do not slip down, 
At home all our toils are repaid, 


By our dear Mother’s kiss, and her ever kind care, 
For all we have done through the day; 

And God will accept our evening prayer, 
If we H:m and our parents obey. 


Lowell. 
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AMERICAN SCENES. NO. I. 


PRESIDENT’S HOUSE. 


The President’s House was built in 1792, 
after a plan designed by Capt. James Hoban. 
When the British gained possession of Wash- 
ington, in 1814, the interior of the building 
was considerably injured; it was rebuilt un- 
der the direction of the same architect. It is 
situated in the westerly part of the city of 
Washington, on a plat of ground about forty- 
four feet above the usual high water of the 
Potomac. Pennsylvania, New-York, Con- 
necticut, and Vermont avenues meet at the 
President’s House, from which they diverge, 
as rays from a centre, 

The front for the entrance of visiters faces 
the north, upon an open square, The front 
opening upon the garden faces the south, and 
affords a very beautiful view of the Capitol, 
Potomac bridge, and the Virginia and Mary- 
land shores, 

The building is of white free-stone. 'The 
front for entrance, which is exhibited in the 
picture, has a lofty portico, supported by four 
Tonic columns. The entrance opens immedi- 
ately into a spacious hall, with plain stuccoed 
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walls, furnished simply. This opens into the 
oval room, or saloon, the walls of which are 
covered with plain crimson paper, with deep 
gilded borders ; the French carpet is wove in 
one entire piece, with the arms of the United 
States in the centre; the drapery of the win- 
dows and coverings of the chairs are of crim- 
son silk; the tables and chimney piece are of 
beautiful marble; a very splendid cut-glass 
chandelier hangs from the ceiling; and two 
very large mirrors decorate the walls. On 
each side is a square room, communicating 
with the oval room by large doors. These 
three form the suite of apartments, in which 
company is received on great occasions. The 
square rooms are furnished handsomely, but 
less richly than the oval one; the walls are 
covered with delicate colored paper, sprinkled 
with gold stars, and surmounted with gilt bor- 
ders. On the east side of the house is a large 
banqueting room, extending the whole depth 
of the building, with windows to the north and 
south, and a large glass door to the east, lead- 
ing to the terrace-roof of the offices. This 
room has been lately fitted up very handsome- 
ly. It will give some idea of its size, to state 
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that it takes 500 yards of carpeting to cover 
it. The paper is of a fine lemon color, 
with a rich cloth border. There are four 
chimney pieces of black marble, with Italian 
black and gold fronts ; over each is a huge 
mirror, splendidly framed. The lamps and 
vases, that ornament the mantels, are very 
brilliant and beautiful ; the room is lighted by 
three cut-glass chandeliers, of eighteen lights, 
and a number of bracket lights of five candles 
each; under each chandelier is a round table 
of Italian black and gold; each pier is filled 
with black and gold tables, with magnificent 
lamps upon them; the drapery is blue, and 
each curtain is upheld by a gilded eagle; 
over the door are twenty-four gilded stars, 
emblematical of the states, surrounded by 
golden rays. 

The stairs leading to the anti-room, and 
the President’s Cabinet, are on the left hand 
of the entrance hall. The Cabinet is fur- 
nished much like the rooms below; but being 
intended for the transaction of business, it is 
well filled with books, papers, parchments, &c. 

The apartments used for family purposes, 
do not require a particular description. 
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Some have said the President’s House was 
too magnificent for the head of a Republican 
government; but it must be remembered that 
the President is obliged to receive an im- 
mense number of distinguished strangers, from 
all parts of the world, many of whom have 
been accustomed to a style of living far supe- 
rior to hisown. After all, the German princ- 
es,(some of whom govern a territory so small; 
that they can ride through it in a single day,) 
and the wealthiest portion of English com- 
moners, would consider our President’s House 
but a poor residence. 

The state of the grounds by no means cor- 
responds to the interior of the dwelling; they 
look unfinished and neglected.* 


THE RESIDENCE OF THE COUNT DE SURVIL~ 
LIERS, BORDENTOWN, NEW-JERSEY. 


All my young readers have heard of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. The Count de Survilliers 
is his brother, named Joseph Bonaparte. He 
is the oldest of that numerous and celebrated 


* For the particulars of this description, the editor is 
principally indebted to Elliot’s Sketches of the District of 
Columbia. 
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family; Napoleon was the next oldest. His 
father’s name was Carlo, or Charles Bona- 
parte, said to have been a man of handsome 
person, and vigorous intellect. Napoleon’s 
mother was Letitia Ramolini, a woman. of 
extraordinary beauty, and singular firmness of 
character. Their residence was in the island 
of Corsica, about a mile from Ajaccio. The 
villa in which Madame Bonaparte used to re- 
side, during the childhood of her family, is 
described as almost enclosed by the wild ol- 
ive, the cactus, the clematis, and the almond 
tree. Among the ruins is shown to travellers 
a very peculiar granite rock, called Napo- 
leon’s grotto; beneath it is a small summer- 
house, almost buried in a luxuriant fig-tree, 
where the great conqueror of nations used to 
love, in the days of his boyhood, to spend a 
large proportion of the time allowed him by 
school vacations. 

Joseph Bonaparte did not possess such 
brilliant talents as his brother; but to good 
natural abilities, he joins a very strong love 
of literature and the fine arts. Napoleon, in 
the abundance of his power, gave crowns and 
kingdoms to his brothers and sisters, as lav- 
ishly as children give chesnuts, or marbles. 


= 
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He made Joseph king of Naples and Sicily; 
in which situation he is said to have been be- 
loved and happy. Afterward, Napoleon took 
away Spain from its lawful king, Ferdinand, 
and made his brother Joseph king of Spain. 
This movement is said to have been contrary 
to his brother’s inclination; for he was a mild, 
amiable man, fond of literature and quiet, and 
he would rather have remained in a small, ob- 
scure kingdom among affectionate subjects, 
than be forced upon a powerful and tumult- 
uous nation, who did not want him to rule 
over them. 

Joseph Bonaparte reigned in Spain but a 
short time. He was driven from the throne 
by the insurrection of the citizens. Not long 
after, Napoleon lost his power—the fortunes 
of this extraordinary family were changed— 
and Joseph, once the king of Sicily and 
Spain, came to America to reside as a private 
citizen, under the title of Count de Survilliers. 
His mansion is situated on the banks of the 
Delaware, in Bordentown, New-Jersey. It 
is fitted up in a style of almost princely mag- 
nificence. 
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His valuable collection of paintings, statues, 
medals, coins, Sc. has been celebrated 
througout the United States; and the hospi- 
tality and politeness of the possessor, have 
been no less celebrated. In 1820, this beau- 
tiful building was destroyed by fire, and many 
valuable works of art lost entirely. 

Ina letter to one of the magistrates of Bor- 
dentown, the Count de Survilliers thus expres- 
ses himself :—‘“‘ All the furniture, statues, pic- 
tures, money, plate, gold, jewels, and books, 
in short, every thing that was not consumed, 
has been most scrupulously delivered into the 
hands of the people of my house. During 
the fire, and since, laboring men have brought 
me drawers, containing the proper quantity 
of gold and jewels, which might easily have 
been taken, without my ever ascertaining the 
thief. This event proves to me how much 
the inhabitants of Bordentown appreciate the 
interest I have always felt for them; and 
shows that men in genervl are good, when 
not perverted by a bad education; when they 
maintain their dignity as men, and feel that 
true greatness is in the soul.” 

This mansion has since been rebuilt, as 
represented in the engraving. 
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THE BROKEN PIPE. 


Come here, little Willy,— 
Why, what is the trouble ? 

*¢ I’ve broke my new pipe, Ma, 
And can’t make a bubble !” 


Well, don’t weep for that, child ! 
But brighten your face ; 

And tell how this grievous 
Disaster took place. 


“¢ Why, Puss came along, 
And said I, ‘ now she’!! think 
This white, frothy water 
Is milk she may drink !”’ 


** So I set it before her, 
And dipped her mouth in— 
When, up came both paws, 
And stuck fast on my chin! 


«‘ Then, I gave her a blow 
With my pipe, and it flew 

Into three or four pieces— 
And what shall I do? 


“*T can’t make a bubble— 
I wish naughty kit 
Had been a mile off! 
See ! there’s blood on me yet!” 


I’m sorry, my boy ; 
Yet, your loss is but just, 
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For sporting with Puss 
By deception, at first. 


When, failing in this, 
You compelled her ; and thence 
Came the wound on your face, 
By her just self-defence. 


And, when you so cruelly 
Beat her, you know, 
Your pipe and yourself 
Had the worst of the blow. 


May this ever teach you, 

You never should stoop, 
With man, or with brute, 

But to make him your dupe. 


That when you have power, 
It should not be abused, 


In oppressing the weaker ; 


Nor strength be misused. 


For often will torture 
Return whence it came ; 
And cruelty ever 
Be followed by shame. 


Remember this, William,— 
And here end your troubles ! 
I’ve one more pipe left— 
You may go and make bubbles. 
H. F. G, 


Newburyport. 


THE FORFEITED RING. 


The following story was related by a school- 
boy to Frank, the little brother of a friend and 
school-fellow, with whom he was passing the 
vacation. 

“There is a little boy at our school, whose 
name I forbear to mention, but for conve- 
nience, I shall call him Robert. His mother 
is doatingly fond of him, and had never been 
separated from him, until he left her, to come 
to the north with me. At parting, she gave 
him a ring of embossed gold, having a lit- 
tle plate, on which was engraved the word 
*“ home ;”? which she said she hoped would be 
a sort of talisman, to keep the image of home 
constantly before his eyes, and make him act 
at all times, as if he were in his father’s and 
mother’s presence. His father made him a 
large allowance of spending money, but charg- 
ed him, upon no account,-to exceed it, and 
never to run in debt. 

The first six months he just saved himself, 
but in the next term he became more extrava- 
gant, and before it was half through, his purse 
was entirely empty.” 
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“Here Charles, (the narrator,) was interrupt- 
ed by Frank, who begged to know how a boy 
at school could spend a large sum of money, 
in so little time. 

** QO, there is no limit, Frank, to the foolish, 
ridiculous expenses of boys, who have never 
been obliged to practise any economy, and 
therefore know nothing of the real value of 
money. Perhaps they will buy half-a-dozen 
penknives, in the course of as many weeks, 
and lose them all—lay foolish wagers—borrow 
books, or other articles—abuse them, and then 
be obliged to substitute new ones in their 
stead—and then the confectioner’s, Frank, is 
a perfect sink for money, with such boys. But 
to return to my story. I happened, accident- 
ally, to discover, the state of Robert’s finances, 
and warned him to put a check upon all his 
imaginary wants, during the remainder of the 
term, when we were both to return home for 
a visit. He promised, and I have no doubt 
he meant to fulfil his promise ; but he had not 
yet learned the art of self-denial, Frank, or 
the art of governing himself, which you talk 
so much about. He began with borrowing 
six cents at a time of one of the boys, to buy 
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confectionary or molasses-candy, as he could 
not bear to see them enjoying those things, 
without taking a share for himself, and these 
little debts always accumulate faster than one 
would imagine. A sixpence is so very small, 


that it seems as if it must take a great quanti-- 
ty of them to constitute the value of a dollar. 

Robert had a false pride, too, about appear- 
ing destitute of funds, which sometimes led. 
him to incur an expense that he would oth- 
erwise have avoided. By and by, the boys 
were allowed to give a ball, and all were per- 


mitted to be present, who would subscribe one 
dollar. This was irresistible—and though I 
offered to stay away if Robert would, he bor- 
rowed and paid his dollar, for the privilege of 
attendance. 


Atthe end of the term he found himself 


three dollars in debt. I hesitated whether I 
should pay it for him; but, on the whole, 
thought it best, as the sum was too small to 
subject him to any great displeasure on the 
part of his father, that Robert should be 
obliged to let him know the true state of the 
case, especially as this would probably be the 
means of preventing a repetition of the of- 
fence. 
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Rebert, however, took a different view of 
the subject. He could not bear to let his fath- 
er know that he had abused his indulgence, 
and violated his express injunctions ;—and 
thought, if he could contrive some expedient, 
for keeping his transgression a secret, he 
should certainly never offend in the same way 
again ;—and what do you think this expedient 
was, Frank? He resolved to sell the ring, 
his mother’s parting gift, and tell her that he 
had Jost it.” 

Frank stared as if he had never heard any 
thing so strange before. ‘‘ What a wicked 
boy he must be!” said he. 

‘No, Frank, he was not yet a wicked, but 
only a timid boy, who dreaded disgrace and 
rebuke, more than remorse of conscience. 
We cannot tell which is worst, until we have 
tried both. Robert would make a different 
‘choice now. 

I did not find out what he had done, until it 
‘was too late to retrieve his error; for as I had 
been a sort of Mentor to him, he was afraid 
to let me know the real state of his affairs. 
The ring had been accepted, in consideration 
of the debt, by his creditor, who had already 
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taken his departure. I earnestly advised him, 
however, as we were going home, to tell his 
mother the real truth about it, and trust to her 
indulgence for forgiveness. 

We returned together ; and as my father’s 
family were absent at the time, I staid a few 
days with Robert. His father praised him 
for bringing home his accounts exactly squared; 
and though he blushed a little at this unmerit- 
ed praise, yet he received it as if it were his 
due.”’ 

“* And that,’ said Frank, “‘ was, in fact, a 
kind of lying.” 

“Why, what a little moralist you are, 
Frank; but you are right. It was just as much 
a lie, as if he had said, ‘ Father, | have done 
about my expenses exactly as you bade me,’ 
because he really made him think so. Did 
you ever see a tread-mill, Frank ?” 

** Yes—no—but I have seen the picture of 
one.” 

* Well, I have often thought that the path 
of wrong, was just like a tread-mill. When the 
first step is taken, you must keep on, and hard 
work it is, too. So poor Robert found it; as 
you will see. His mother did not miss the. 
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ring, at first; but the next day, observing that 
he did not wear it, she inquired the reason,— 
so, to keep the tread-mill going, he was obliged 
to tell her that he had lost it. 

*‘O Robert,’ said she, ‘1am afraid that is 
a bad omen—how did you lose it ?” 

He replied that he left it on his wash-stand 
one day, and could never find it again; he 
supposed the chambermaid stole it. I stared, 
Frank, when I heard this answer, pretty much 
as you did just now, I believe ; and my cheek 
burned so, that I thought the circumstance 
might, pessibly, excite suspicion. I confess, 
I was not prepared to see Robert appear so 
soon, like one practised in thearts of duplicity; 
but it all passed off, and the subject was not 
revived again, until just as we came away. 

Meanwhile I spoke to him, in secret, seve- 
ral times, and besought him still to reveal the 
true state of the case, before he left home 
again; but his constant reply was, that he had 
gone too far to retreat. I repeated that I was 
sure he would regret not taking my advice, 
some time or other. 

‘You mean to tell then,’ said he. 
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‘No, Robert,’ I replied, ‘if your con- 
science does not speak loud enough, my voice 
shall be silent on the subject.” His mother 
spoke once of getting another ring; but his 
father thought that had better be deferred for 
the present. 

When we returned to school, Robert’s fath- 
er, having some business in this part of the 
country, resolved to accompany us, and an- 
nounced his determination to make some in- 
vestigation on the subject of the ring, and see 
if it could not be recovered. I have always 
suspected that he had some misgivings about 
Robert’s story; but he never said so, 

Robert, however, was not in the least 
alarmed, for the boy who took the ring had 
probably carried it away with him, and did not 
expect to return. 

When we arrived, his father took an early 
opportunity to inquire whether the servants 
employed in the preceding term had been all 
retained, and being answered in the affirma- 
tive, he communicated to Mr. Hodgson, our 
master, his reasons for wishing to institute an 
investigation, with regard to the ring. In the 
evening, therefore, the servants were all sum- 
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moned to Mr. Hodgson’s study—where Rob- 
ert’s father, Robert, and myself, hac previous- 
ly assembled. Sally, the chambermaid, was 
first addressed upon the subject, and, being 
asked whether she knew any thing of such a 
ring, held up her finger, and exhibited it at 
once. 

I whispered to Robert, and said, ‘ You 
surely will not suffer the girl to lose her place 
and reputation too, upon a false charge. I 
can’t submit to that.’ 

Robert, however, stood irresolute. To 
confess before so many witnesses, what he 
could not prevail upon himself to communicate 
to his father and mother, seemed impossible. 

The girl stood silent, but with an undaunted 
air, although aware of the imputation to which 
she was subjected. She happened to know 
the whole history of the ring, and was con- 
scious, therefore, that if Robert had told a true 


story, there would have been no such inquiry 
instituted. 


‘You have nothing then to say for your- 
self,’ said Mr. Hodgson. 
‘I have been waiting, Sir,’ she replied, 
‘for the young gentleman to speak for me; as 
6 
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I could not think he would leave me to my 
own vindication ; but as he declines being my 
advocate, I will take the liberty to call upon 
James Barstow.’ 

This was the name of the boy to whom the 
ring had been given. He had returned to the 
school, contrary to his expectations, and with- 
out knowing what had happened, being sum- 
moned, and asked to tell what he knew of the 
ring, he related the simple fact of his having 
received it from Robert, under the circumstan- 
ces which I have mentioned, and added that he 
had subsequently sold it to the girl, who seem- 
ed to be attracted by the word home engraven 
upon it. 

As James finished speaking, Sally wiped a 
tear from the corner of her eye, though from 
what cause I cannot pretend to say; and the 
assembly were dismissed. Poor Robert, as 


you may suppose, was overwhelmed with shame 
and confusion. His father, who was to take 
his departure the next morning, simply said to 
him, with an air of calmness but a trembling 
lip—‘ You may go to your room, Robert,’— 
and left him. 
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The poor boy was, of course, very misera- 
ble. d believe he spent half the night in tears. 
In the morning he received a note from his fa- 
ther saying that he had repurchased the ring, 
and should take it home with him; that he 
should leave him no spending money because 
he wished to give him an opportunity of recov- 
ering it; and that it shouid be restored to him 
at the close of the term, if, in the mean time, 
he should have resolution and virtue enough 
to resist all temptation, and avoid incurring the 
slightest expense. The note concluded thus: 

‘ You have violated the law of love, of truth, 
and of right—you have disgraced your parents 
and yourself; but it is your first offence, my 
son, and therefore, I hope you are not past re- 
pentance. Until that repentance is made man- 
ifest, however, by a long course of good con. 
duct and self denial, neither your mother’s 


peace of mind, nor my own will be restored.’ 

Mr. Hodgson was the bearer of this note, and 
when Robert had read it, he proceeded to say, 
that he should leave the punishment of his de- 
ceit to those against whom, next to his Heavenly 
Father, he had sinned most—his father and mo- 
ther ; but that he could not overlook the wrong 
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done to a member of his own family—the 
chamber maid—and should inflict a penalty 
similar to that which would be accorded in a 
court of justice for the crime of defamation, 
viz. a fine of two dollars to be paid to her 
against whom the offence was committed. 
Robert immediately came to me to commu- 
nicate all these particulars. ‘What can I do 
about the fine?’ said he, ‘Mr. Hodgson must 
have known that father did not leave me a cent 
of money, and I am sure I don’t see how he 
can expect me to pay two dollars.’ I thought 
it very probable that his father had himself 


suggested to Mr. Hodgson the propriety of 


assessing this fine asa still further trial of Rob- 
ert ; but I did not tell him so. 

‘I will willingly give you the money Rob- 
ert,’ said I, secretly hoping, however, that, 
for his own sake, he would not take it. 

‘O no, no; he replied, ‘I will neither 
borrow nor beg. ‘To take your money and pay 
the fine would be no punishment at all.’ 

‘You are right, Robert,’ said I; ‘ but what 
can you do?” 

‘I must earn the money.’ 
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‘That is the best way undoubtedly,’ I re- 
plied—‘ if it can be accomplished.’ 

‘ But what can I do? said Robert. 

I told him that I was sure Mr. Hodgson 
would gladly suggest some method for accom- 
plishing this plan—and we went together to 
consult him. He seemed quite pleased, and 
said to Robert that he could earn the money 
in the course of the term, first by assisting 
the gardener a certain portion of time every 
day, and afterwards by sawing wood, ‘ but’ ad- 
ded he, ‘ you will have to work in play-hours, 
and perhaps bear the sneers and jibes of fool- 
ish boys.’ 

Robert, however, was grateful for the proposal, 
and determined not to flinch from any trials 


which its acceptaace might impose upon him. 
This resolution was confirmed by a heart-break- 
ing letter which he, soon after, received from 
his mother. 


‘And so,’ said she, among other things, 
‘you bartered truth, justice, peace of con- 
science, and the happiness of your friends, for 
candy, confectionary, dancing, &c.—-Were 
these pleasures worth their cost? O my son, 
I pray God, this lesson may be so effectual 

G* 
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that you will never need another ; if so, I will 
not regret the joyless days and sleepless nights 
that I have passed since your father communi- 


cated to me the sad intelligence of your sin 


and disgrace.” 

Robert always came to my room when he 
received any thing from home. He wept a 
good deal over his mother’s letter, and to re- 
lieve himself from the sadness it produced in Ifis 
mind, had recourse to the garden. There the 
gardener found him something to do every day 
of which a regular account was kept; and they 
became great friends. Robert never seemed 
so happy as when at work. When winter came 
on, he was obliged to exchange his employ- 
ment in the garden, for sawing wood, which he 
found much less agreeable. 

The gardener knew nothing of his motive 
for working, but had great admiration of bis 
industry—and was very fond of drawing a par- 
alell between him and those young gentlemen 
who, he said, did nothing out of school but 
kick up their keels. He accidentally heard 
Robert saying to me one day, that he was 
sure he must have very nearly earned his two 
dollars. 
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‘Two dollars,’ exclaimed he—‘ bless your 
soul, my dear young master, the matter of that 
was due to you sometime ago, as my books wil 


show.’ 

I reported this speech to Mr. Hodgson, who 
examined the gardener’s account, and found 
that Robert was fairly entitled to three dollars 
for services performed under him. This sum 
was therefore paid, at once, and Robert imme- 
diately enclosed two dollars to the chamber- 
maid who, however, utterly refused to take it, 
until she found that his purpose was immova- 
ble. 

At my suggestion, he immediately communi- 
cated all this intelligence to his mother, and 
received in return the first cheerful letter which 
she had written him since they parted. It 
went far towards compensating him for all he 
had suffered.”’ 

“Then he did not have to work any more.” 
said Frank, ‘‘ and had a dollar besides.” 

“‘T supposed,”’ continued Charles, ‘‘ that he 
would have forsaken the saw at once, but to my 
surprise he asked and obtained permission 
to continue his labors, and seemed to have lost 
all love of play and frolic. By Christmas, he 
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had earned enough to send his mother a beau- 
tiful present. 

‘‘ What was that?” said Frank, starting 
from his seat. 

“It was a ring Frank, similar to the other, 
except in the motto. He ordered a little French 
word to be engraven upon the inside, and what 
do you think it was?” Frank guessed it was 
?amour ; another of the circle thought it was 
probably pardonnez, and a third suspected that 
it might have been repentauce. 

** You are none of you right,” said Charles. 
L’esperance was the word which he selected ; 
and his mother wrote back to him that it spoke 
to her heart. 

At the end of the term, Mr. Hodgson 
wrote to Robert’s father that he had behaved 
extremely well in all respects; and that he had 
not expended a single cent of money, except 
that which he had earned. 

By return of mail, Robert received the ring. 
This was just before I came away, and I left 
him, happy as possible, in the consciousness 
of being once more an object of favor and 
affection.” 

“IT guess he never will tell another lie,” 
said Frank. 
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** No, I think not, Franky; but then if he 
had escaped detection in this instance, there is 
nothing more probable, than thathe would have 
been tempted to use the same expedient again 
and again; until he had become confirmed in 
habits of deceit. So it is best for boys to be 
very careful in lying, to keep not only clean 
hands but a pure heart.” 

“Yes,” observed Frank’s father who was 
sitting by, ‘ for the first stain is too apt to be 
like a spot of the plague—the precursor of ter- 


rible corruption.” 
MATER. 


CROCODILES. 


In Siam, crocodiles are often tamed for 
use, in the same manner we tame colts. Be- 
ing plentifully fed with fish, and treated kindly, 
they become very docile, and will submit to 
have a bridle put in their mouths, and be 
guided about, according to their master’s 
pleasure. It is no uncommon thing to see 
the Siamese children, with a whip, riding on 
the back of these terrible looking monsters, 
or playing under their feet. 


ue, 
THE LITTLE QUEEN. 


There waligoce a good king, very much 
beloved by his Subjects, whom he governed as 
a kind father governs his family. This good 
king had but one trouble; and that was the 
ignorance and obstinacy of his only daughter, 
Mira. 

This girl, when thirteen years old, was igno- 
rant of the most common things; yet she could 
not be persuaded to read or study; for she was 
very proud and self-sufficient; and she thought 
she already knew enough to govern a king- 
dom. One day, some one told her father that 
the silly child said, things would go on better 
when she was at the head of the government. 

The king smiled, and immediately sent for 
the princess. ‘‘ My daughter,” said he, ‘‘ when 
I am dead, you will be queen ; and I am dis- 
posed to try whether you have any talents for 
governing. You will not study geography, be- 
cause you say it is stupid; but I suppose you 
know there is a neighbcuring island belonging 
to me, called the Fortunate Island? It is a 
small, but thickly populated place ; the inhab- 
itants are a cheerful industrious race, much 
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attached to their king. From heneeforth you 
shall be queen of the island, and govern your 
subjects as you please. ‘To-morrow a vessel 
shall be fitted out to convey you to your king- 
dom.” 

The princess at first thought her father 
spoke in jest; but the next day she found pre- 
parations were actually making for her de- 
parture. The king allowed her to choose 
her own court; i. e. the people whom she wish- 
edto have go with-her for advisers. Mira 
chose twelve young people, of about her own 
age; and she told her father they were so dis_ 
creet and intelligent, that there was no sort of 
need of parents or teachers. The king thought 
otherwise ; and he ordered that the instruct- 
ers of the young people should accompany 
them. Mira likewise asked for a dancing 
master to direct her balls, and a troop of mu- 
sicians and play-actors to amuse her court. 
On parting with her, the king said, ‘‘I shall 
give you but one piece of counsel; and that 
is, always to follow the advice of Ariste, who 
has hitherto been governor of the island. He 
is a wise and good man, and I have great re- 
spect for his opinion. You will do well to 
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make him your prime minister.”” Mira made 
him no reply. She had already determined to 
make Philinte her prime minister. He was a 
mere boy, and as ignorant as a Guinea pig; 
but then he danced gracefully, sung sweetly, 
and always flattered her. He told her that 
all her father’s subjects admired and loved her 
extremely, that they thought she was the most 
beautiful and most perfect princess in the 
world; but he knew very well, in his own 
heart, that she was very much disliked; and 
that the people mourned, because so good a 


king had such a frivolous and obstinate daugh- 
ter. 


When Mira landed in the Fortunate Isle, 
she was welcomed by a troop of dancing shep- 
herds and shepherdesses singing, “ Long live 
the Queen!” They were all dressed in pure 
white. The girls were ornamented with roses 
and pink ribbons. They scattered flowers in 
the path of the little queen; and every one 
presented a bouquet. Mira was delighted 
with her subjects, and ordered that money 
should be scattered among them. 

Ariste attended her to a pretty little palace, 
which had been prepared for her reception. 
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Being fatigued with her voyage, she slept early 
that night ; but the next day, she ordered a 
comedy, a ball, and a great supper. The 
morning following the ball, she took a walk in 
the village, to show herself to her subjects. 
Ariste asked her to remark what a cheerful, 
contented expression shone in the faces of the 
inhabitants. ‘‘It is the presence of her maj- 
esty fills them with joy,” said the silly Phil- 
inte. ‘‘ No doubt they are glad to see the 
young queen,”’ replied Ariste ; “‘but I must 
tell you that their cheerful looks are the natu- 
ral consequences of industrious habits and 
honest hearts. The king has governed them 
by such wise laws, that they are like the hap- 
py children of a good father,” 

The next day Mira expressed a wish to ride 
in the country, and her carriage was immedi- 
ately made ready. Seeing a beautiful or- 
chard, where the trees were in full bloom, she 
wished to ramble through the fields ; and hear- 
ing a continual buzzing about her head as she 
went, she asked the reason of the noise. 
Ariste told her it was the bees singing at their 
work ; and as he spoke, he pointed out a bee- 
hive atalittle distance. Mira approached toa 
near, and one of the insects stung her hand. 
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She screamed out, ‘‘ Oh, the horrible crea- 
ture! It has almost killed me.”’ 

‘“¢ What villanous things !’’ exclaimed Phil- 
inte : “‘ how dare they sting your majesty’s 
hand? Every one of them ought to be put to 
death !” 

“You are right,” said the little queen: “It 
must be, that these creatures do my subjects 
a great deal of injury, as well as myself. I 
will order every bee in the island to be killed.” 

Ariste remonstrated against such an or- 
der. ‘Bees very seldom sting,” said he, 
“unless they are provoked ; and they are of 
immense value to your subjects ; indeed half 
of them obtain their living by bees.” 

Philinte burst into a broad Jaugh, in which 
he was joined by the little ignorant queen. 
‘“ That story is too funny,” said she, ‘that 
people get a living by means of these great 
ugly flies. Pray what good do they do?” 

‘* They make wax and honey,” replied Ariste: 
‘the inhabitants of the island eat the honey, 
and make candles of the wax ; besides they 
sell a great deal of both those articles.” 

This made Mira and her prime minister 
jaugh the louder ; for they were as ignorant 
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of natural history, as a couple of blind kittens. 
“Very well,” said she, ‘‘I shall order all 
the bees to be killed. Let people make their 
own honey and wax.” 
Ariste shook his head, and sighed, as he 
said, ‘It must be as your majesty pleases.” 
Philinte applauded her firmness, saying, the 
world had never seen so wise a princess. 
The evening after her ride, Mira again 
gave a splendid ball, which jasted until two 
o’clock in the morning. Her maids of honor, 
who were but ten years old, had been accus- 
tomed to eat light suppers, and go to bed ear- 
ly ; no wonder, therefore, that dancing so late, 
and eating so many sweet things, should make 
them very ill. In the morning, a physician 
was sent for; but they would not take the 
medicines he ordered, nor would they in any 
respect follow the wishes of their instructers. 
“‘'The queen told us to do just as we pleas- 
ed,” said they ; ‘‘and not to obey any body 
but her.”’ 
The consequence was, that they could neci- 
ther sleep nor eat; but lay tossing and turning 
upon their bed, in all the restlessness of a 
burning fever. The physicians told the queen 
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that her maids of honor would soon die, if they 
behaved in this obstinate manner; and she 
was at length obliged to command them to fol- 
low the wishes of their friends. They obeyed 
her, and in a few days recovered their health. 

One day, when the queen was walking in 
the garden of the palace, she observed that the 
caterpillars had stripped several of the finest 
trees of their foliage. 

‘¢ Here are some more villanous insects,” 
said she to Philinte ; ‘‘ see what mischief they 
are doing.” 

‘‘If it please your majesty,’ replied the 
young prime minister, “I think you had bet- 
ter offer a reward to whoever destroys them,” 

““Give orders,” said Mira, ‘‘that every 
caterpillar, and every thing that looks like 
a caterpillar, on the island, shall be put to 
death. Those who killthe most of them shall 
have the highest reward.” Then turning to 
- Ariste, she said, “‘ you will not, of course, ob- 
ject to having the caterpillars destroyed ; you 
cannot deny that they injure my subjects ? ” 

‘‘[T have nothing to Say in favor of the cat- 
erpillars, which have destroyed so many of 
your majesty’s finest trees and shrubs,” re- 
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plied the old man ; ‘‘ they do evil, and do not, 
like the bees, do a great deal of good to man. 
But your majesty should not give orders for 
the destruction of every thing that bears the 
name and form of acaterpillar. If such gen- 
eral orders are followed, the silk-worms will 
all be destroyed.” 

Philinte whispered tothe queen, “ Of what 
consequence is a name? [It is plain enough 
that Ariste loves to contradict your majesty in 
every thing ; he thinks he shows his own wis- 
dom by it.” 

‘¢ If silk-worms are caterpillars’? said Mira, 
aloud, “they shall all be killed. I don’t see 
why they should be spared, because they have 
a little prettier name.”’ 

“‘ But,” said Ariste, “‘your majesty cannot 
surely be ignorant that these worms furnish all 
the silk manufactured in the world.” 

This made the queen and her prime minis- 
ter burst into a hearty laugh. “That is too 
funny,” exclaimed the silly child, “to tel] me 
my beautiful velvet robe was spun by an ugly 
worm! Ha! ha! ha! And I suppose the spi- 
ders made my diamonds—did’nt they, Ariste?” 

*€ And her pearls are Miller’s eyes, are they 
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not ?”? asked Philinte—and then the silly crea- 
tures laughed heartily again. 

The good Ariste pitied their ignorance; but 
when he found the queen was determined to 
have all the silk-worms killed, he said no more 
on the subject. 

One day, as Mira sat in her arbour, she 
complained because every thing in the gar- 
den was so green. “ The trees, andthe bush- 
es, and the turf-walks are all such a bright, 
vulgar green,” said she. ‘I am tired of see- 
ing nothing but green. I do love variety 
dearly. I wish I could have a bower entire- 
ly rose-colored.” 

Philinte always tried to flatter the queen by 
agreeing with all her opinions, and gratifying 
all her whims. The next day he ordered all 
the green foliage to be torn away from the ar- 
bour, and that the trunks of the trees, and all 
the wood-work should be painted bright pink. 
When this was done, he hung the inside with 
artificial roses, suspended on pink ribbons. 

Mira was.delighted with her new bower, 
and immediately ordered that dinner should 
be served there. But the climate of Fortu- 
nate Island was very warm, and the sun shone 
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so fiercely upon the arbour, that before the 
company had been fifteen minutes at table, 
they began to complain of the head-ache and 
a pain in the eyes. ‘They ate nothing, and 
were so’ dazzled that they could hardly distin- 
guish one thing from another. They were 
obliged to leave their dinner unfinished, and 
seek shelter in a cool, shady grove. Mira was 
convinced that green leaves were a thousand 
times more refreshing tothe eye than red ros- 
es; and that our Heavenly Father was very 
kind to us, when he clothed the scorching 
summer in her beautiful robe of deep green. 

The thoughtless little queen was so happy 
amid the flatteries of her court, that she did 
not trouble herself much about what was going 
on among her subjects. Her only care was 
to amuse herself; her only happiness in de- 
vising some new pleasure. In this manner 
several months passed. away. At last she 
could not but observe that when she appeared 
in public her subjects did not welcome her as 
they used to do. ‘‘ What is the reason they 
do not ery ‘‘ Long live the Queen!” said she 
to her prime minister: ‘‘ Do not my subjects 
love me as well as they did ?” 
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“If they do not love such an excellent 
queen,” replied Philinte, ‘Tam sure they 
do not deserve that you should take the trou- 
ble to govern them.”’ Notwithstanding this 
flattering speech, Mira was more thought- 
ful than usual. Philinte seeing her so se- 
rious, tried to draw her attention from the 
subjects by talking of theatres and balls. 

‘As your majesty is tired of common balls,” 
said he, ‘“‘ suppose we have a ball in masque- 
rade, at which the lords and ladies of your 
court shall appear as shepherds and shep- 
herdesses.”’ 

Mira was charmed at the idea. ‘ But,” 
said she, “they must not be dressed like real 
shepherds, in linen or cotton; they must all be 
clothed in white satin.” 

Orders for this ball were immediately given. 
An unforeseen difficulty arose. The invited 
guests waited upon the queen, to inform her 
that no white satin could be procured in ‘the 
island, 

“€ And why not ?”’ exclaimed her majesty— 
“The shops were full of it, when I came.” 

“< True, madam,” replied one of the ladies ; 
“‘ but since your majesty ordered all the cat™ 
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erpillars to be destroyed, the island has fur- 
nished no silk for the manufactory of satin. 
The shops are shut up, the silk growers, the 
manufacturers, and the merchants have all 
left the island.” 

“And what have caterpillars to do with 
white satin?” asked Mira. 

“There is a species of caterpillar, call- 
ed the silk-worm,” replied her attendant, 
‘‘which produces the material for making 
satin.” 

The queen, with great sadness, then order- 
ed the guests should come in such dresses 
as they could procure. But a new trouble 
awaited her.. When she entered her apart- 
ments in the evening, she found them lighted 
with tallow candles. ‘* Who has been so vul- 
gar as to place these in my rooms?” said Mira: 
‘‘let them be taken away instantly, and wax 
tapers brought.” 

“Phere are no wax tapers in the island,” 
replied the servants. ‘‘ That is impossible !” 
exclaimed her majesty: ‘‘ Tell Ariste I wish 
him to come to me.” The old governor-geon 


made his appearance. ‘* How comes it there ~ 


are no wax tapers to be procured ?” inquired 
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her majesty : “ Did you not tell me they made 
them in great abundance on the island?” 

Yes, I did give your majesty such informa- 
tion,” answered Ariste; ‘‘ and it is true they 
did formerly manufacture great quantities of 
wax tapers here.” 

“Why don’t they make them now ?” said 
Mira. 

‘¢ Because your majesty saw fit to have all 
the bees destroyed.” 

‘And pray what have the bees to do with 
wax candles ?” said the queen impatiently. 

“If you will please to recollect,” replied 
the governor, ‘‘I told you these valuable in- 
sects made wax, as well as honey. When 
there is no wax, tapers can no longer be made; 
therefore the men employed in this business 
have left the island. If: your majesty will 
ride through the country, as you did when you 
first arrived, you will find every thing sadly 
changed.” 

Philinte tried to turn all this off with a laugh; 
but Mira very seriously told him to be silent; 
and requested Ariste to ride with her the next 
day, that she might see whether things were 
really so much changed for the worse. 
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As she passed along in the carriage, she 
could not but allow that he had spoken the 
truth. ‘‘I see no more smiles, and hear no 
more songs,” said she; ‘‘and nobody shouts 
‘‘ Long live the Queen!’ What a number of 
little beggars infest the road—Where do they 
all come from?” 

‘‘ Your father established a large asylum in 
the island,” replied Ariste, ‘‘ where orphans, 
and the children of the very poor, were fed, 
clothed and instructed, so long as they were 
obedient, and did such work as they were 
able to do. Your majesty ordered that all 
children should be free to do as they pleas- 
ed, at twelve years old; anda great many have 
chosen to leave the asylum, and even to leave 
their hard-working parents, for the sake of 
roaming about the country in idleness. For- 
merly there was not a beggar in the Fortu- 
nate Island.”” The queen was silent for some 
time, and appeared to be very thoughtful. As 
they returned to the principal village, she 
said, “‘ What has become of all the crowd of 
people ? Surely so many of them could not 
have been candle-makers and silk-weavers!” 

“You must remember,” replied the old 
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man, “ that no one class of society can be in- 
jured without injuring other classes. Killing 
the worms injured the silk growers; then the 
weavers were obliged to stop for want of ma- 
terial from the silk-growers; the merchants 
were obliged to close their stores, because 
they received no goods from the weavers; 
and then they all left the island, taking their 
families with them. When they were gone, 
the tailors and shoemakers did not have so 
many coats and shoes to make; and many of 
them have been obliged to leave your kingdom 
toseek employment elsewhere. The farmers, 
who supplied all these people with grain, 
vegetables, milk, and butter, are complaining 
bitterly; and they too threaten to leave the 
island.” 

Mira burst into tears. ‘‘ Oh, what a foo! 
I have been,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ Why did I not 
follow my father’s advice, and obtain the infor- 
mation which he told me was so necessary? 
Oh, why was I silly enough to believe myself 


fit to govern! How severely I am punished for 
my ignorance and presumption! ‘Tomorrow, 
good Ariste, I will return to my father.” 

The next day, preparations were made for 
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her departure; and she soon after arrived in 
safety. As soon as she saw her father, she 
threw herself at his feet, and covered her 
face with her hands. ‘ What! my daughter 
returned so soon!” exclaimed the king. “ Are 
you already tired of being queen?” 

‘Oh, my father!”’ replied Mira, bursting into 
tears, ‘‘ There never was a queen deserved to 
be pitied so much as I do; for I have made all my 
subjects wretched. The island cannot be call- 
ed Fortunate now—It is almost deserted. I 
beg of you, father, to sell my diamonds, and 
send the money to the poor people who still 
remain. As for those who have removed from 
the island, if I knew where they could be 
found, i would never rest till they were re- 
compensed for the wrong I have done them.” 

“Do not be discouraged, my daughter,” 
said the king tenderly folding her to his bosom. 
“‘T foresaw that something of this kind would 
happen; for I knew you were ignorant and 
obstinate. I let you try the experiment, be- 
cause I wished to teach you how important it is 
to obtain knowledge, and to listen to the advice 
of the wise and good. Had you studied Natu- 
ral History, as I wished you to, you would 
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never have killed such valuable creatures as 
bees and silk-worms,—and how much pain 
and humiliation you might have spared your- 
self by listening tothe wise advice of Ariste! 
But do not be distressed. I am glad you have 
learned this lesson; for I am sure you have 
suffered too much ever to forget it, as long as 
you live. Nobody shall suffer by your folly. 
Ariste has informed me, from time to time, how 
things were going on. ‘he workmen and other 
inhabitants who have left the island, are all in 
my employ ; and next week, they shall return 
with plenty of bees and silk-worms. Your di- 
amonds shall be sold, and the money sent to 
those who have suffered by your caprices. 
Now, my daughter, cheer up, and be happy. 
I am sure you have a good heart; and you 
have done wrong from ignorance, not from 
wickedness.”’ 

Mira kissed her father affectionately, and 
told him he should not long have to complain 
of her ignorance. 

From that time she tried hard to obtain in- 
formation, and to govern the natural obstina- 
cy ofher temper. The wisest thing she did 
was to avoid all those that flattered her. Phi- 
linte was never admitted to her presence. 
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How should you like, my little readers, to 
live among the Esquimaux, where they build 
snow houses to keep them warm, and think 
train-oil is a great deal better to eat than 
sweet-meats ? It is too cold fortrees of any 
size to grow there ; and every where, as far 
as the eye can reach there is nothing to be 
seen but ice and snow. For months, no sun 
rises to cheer and warm them ; and even in 
the midst of summer, they come to frozen 
ground by digging a few feet. But God has 
left no portion of the world without its comforts 
and its beauties. Their long dreary winter 
night is cheered by brilliant Auroras, which 
appear in every variety of beauty. Sometimes 
they scatter showers of rays in every direction; 
sometimes they spread out rapidly into long 
bands of light ; sometimes they waver and _ 
curl, like a ribbon shaken by the hand ; and 
sometimes when the winds are high, they flit 
about wildly in every quarter of the heavens, 
giving rise to the Indian superstition that they 
are “the spirits of their fathers roaming 
through the world of souls.” Many other 
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splendid meteors are caused by the refraction 
of the polar ice. Four, five, and sometimes 
six mock suns accompany the real sun; the 
sun and the moon are often seen surrounded 
by splendid rainbows ; and the edges of the 
horizon, at the morning and evening twilight, 
have a rich and fiery brilliancy, far superior to 
anything of the kind seen in other latitudes. 
The icebergs, frightful as they are to sailors, 
must forma sublime picture. Sometimes they 
are so large, and shoot up into such a variety 
of turrets and spires, that they look like a fro- 
zen city, drifting on the world of waters. 
These immense masses sometimes appear 
black in the distance; sometimes they are 
covered with snow; and sometimes they are 
of a beautiful pale green, dazzling and clear 
as crystals, with sheets of water tumbling 
down their sides. 

These things must be very magnificent to 
look upon ; but I should be very unwilling to 
live there, or even to venture among them in 
a ship. Many of the bold navigators who 
have braved the dangers of the Polar Seas 
have perished ; and others have returned with 
the most dismal account of the hardships 
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they have endured. One of them says, “No 
sounds are to be heard but the dashing of the 
wayes, the crashing collision of floating ice, 
the discordant notes of myriads of sea-fowl, 
the yelping of Arctic foxes, the snorting of 
the walruses, or the roaring of the Polar 
bears.” 

How do you think the little Esquimaux 
boys are able to live in such a cold, dismal 
country ? And how do you suppose they can 
amuse themselves ? Let us imagine a little 
boy ; and see what we can employ him about. 
I will call his name Lliglogluck ; for these 
people have names, that sound as hard as 
the creaking ice. He lives in a little round 
hut, made of bars of snow packed together, as 
you see in the picture. A cake of ice is put 
into the top of the hut, and this serves them 
instead of glass windows! The cold is so 
very intense, that for many months these build- 
ings do not begin to melt. You think, I sup- 
pose, that the fire would melt them ; but you 
must remember they do not keep fires in the 
polar regions. No wood of any size grows 
there ; and all the heat they have is furnished 
by a lamp suspended from the top of the hut. 
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They obtain oil by catching the whale and the 
walrus ; and they make their wicks of a spe- 
cies of long, dry moss. They build long 
covered entrances to their huts, in order to 
keep out the cold as much as possible ; and 
when they wish to enter, they are obliged to 
lie down on the ground and crawl in. The 
little village, as you see it in the picture, looks 
like a cluster of hillocks ; but the snow storms 
will fill up the open spaces by degrees, and 
then it will present a smooth surface ; so that 
the boys and the dogs can scamper over the 
roofs of the houses. Lliglogluck is a sad 
rogue ; it is not possible tokeep him out of 
mischief. As the summer advances, and the 
houses begin to thaw, it is his delight to run 
over the roofs ; and the first thing the inmates 
know, they see Lliglogluck’s feet come tumb- 
ling in through the ceiling. This is very 
wrong ; for it is difficult to repair such holes 
in their houses, and the melting snow comes 
dripping in, at such a rate, that the whole fam- 
ily are liable to take severe colds. His father 
whipped him for this naughty trick several 
times ; but the rogue did not seem te mind 
it much ; he said a good whipping made him 
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nicely warm, and he wished he could whip- 
himself. One day, when he thought his fa- 
ther had gone out to hunt the white bears, he 
began to play his old trick of running over the 
houses, and stamping upon them, It so hap- 
pened, that without meaning it, he plunged 
through the roof of his own hut, and his father, 
who sat under the lamp,mending his seal-lines, 
saw his two feet dangling down before him. 
“Very well, my boy,” said he, ‘if you like 
this fun, you shall have enough of it. You 
say a whipping gives you a comfortable warm- 
ing ; youshall now take a comfortable cooling.”* 
So he tied Lliglogluck’s feet very tight, and 
made him remain in this uncomfortable posi- 
tion for several hours. 

You would have frozen to death, if you had 
staid there, with your hands on the snow, ici- 
cles hanging all over your face, and your feet 
tied so youcould not move. But Lliglogluck 
was used to extreme cold; besides he wore a 
bear-skin shirt with the fur inside, and a great 
seal-skin hood, lined with eider-down ; nev- 
ertheless he felt very cold and dismal, while 
obliged to hang in the snow so very still; and 
he did wish his father would untie his feet. 
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When it was time for the family to lie down 
and sleep, the mischievous boy was released, 
after he had promised that he would not stamp 
on the snow houses any more; for his mother 
was afraid the great white bears would come 
and eat him while they slept ; and she begged 
very hard to have him untied. Lliglogluck 
said he was not afraid of a white bear any day, 
or in any place. It is true he had had a great 
many fights with them ; and once he came very 
near being caught. He had been sitting all 
day with a wall of snow at his back, watching 
for the seals to pop their heads up from under 
the ice ; and having killed two seals with his 
own hand, he was returning home very merry, 
thinking to himself that the world did not con- 
tain another boy quite so wonderful: the sun 
was fast wheeling round to the west. I donot 
say it was séfting—for the polar night was then 
so near, that the sun never rose in the sky, as 
it does in our climate—about two-thirds of his 
glorious face came above the horizon, and there 
it rested, slowly wheeling round from east to 
west. Lliglogluck stopped to look at the rich 
clouds that skirted the horizon ; to his imagi- 
nation they seemed like a troop of dogs, shin- 
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ing in burnished gold. ‘I wonder whether I 
shall have such dogs to drive in heaven,” 
thought he. Suddenly he heard a tramping 
sound behind him; and he turned and saw a 
monstrous great white bear very near him! 
Now, what would you have done, in sucha 
case? I dare say you would have screamed, 
and tumbled over the ice. But Lliglogluck 
was very well acquainted with white bears; and 
he did no such thing. In the first place he 
threw him the carcase of a wolf, which he had 
that day shot with his bow and arrow. The bear 
stopped to eat the wolf, and the boy run as fast 
as his feet would carry him. By and by, he 
heard the tramping again ; and when his ene- 
my came near, he pulled off his fur mitten and 
threw it at him; the brute thought it, was 
something else to eat, and he stopped and 
smelt of it, and turned it wrong side out.; in 
the mean time Lliglogluck was running bome 
with all speed. Just as the village was in sight, 
the bear came up close behind him again; he 
threw his other mitten; and while the silly 
creature stopped to smell of it, and turn it, he 
reached the village, shouting ‘‘ A bear! a 
bear!” On hearing this, all the men of the 
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village rushed out with their spears, and chas- 
ed the bear. Several of them wounded him; 
but Lliglogluck shot an arrow directly into his: 
eye. The huge beast was dragged home by 
six dogs harnessed together. His skin made 
a beautiful warm cloak ; and all the people had 
a feast upon his flesh. 

The next week our young hunter found in 
his net an arctic fox and an ermine; both 
beautiful little creatures, as white as the drift- 
ed snow. The ermine was very much fright- 
ened, and it died in afew days ; but the white 
fox lived and grew tame. Lliglogluck became- 


so fond of him that they ate together, and slept 
on the same bear-skin. 


Besides this favorite animal, our little savage 
had three great dogs, which he was allowed to 
call his own ; and in those countries, dogs an- 
swer the purposes of horses and oxen. Liig- 
logluck rode miles and miles on the backs of 
his dogs; and when a whale, a walruss, or a 
bear, was killed, he yoked them with the oth- 
ers to bring it home. These creatures are very 
strong, faithful, and sagacious. They will 
drag extremely heavy loads; in utter darkness, 
they will guide their masters safely over brok- 
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en and floating ice; and their strength and fu- 
ry is very serviceable against the polar bear. 

So you see no nation is left without bless- 
ings. The Arab has his camel, the Lapland- 
er his reindeer, and the Esquimaux his dog. 

I have told you that Lliglogluck was a bold 
boy, rather apt to be getting into mischief. The 
most foolish enterprize he ever undertook was to 
throw his spear among a whole herd of sea-cows 
that were reposing very quietly on the ice. 
The sea-cow is a very large and very ugly ani- 
mal, called by several different names—such 
as the walrus, the morse, the sea-horse, &c. 
They would not have meddled with our young 
hero, if he had let them alone; but as soon as 
he attacked them, they began to snort and bel- 
ow at a prodigious rate. Lliglogluck would 
certainly have been killed by them, had not 
some English sailors come to his rescue. En. 
glish sailors! you will exclaim. Yes, they 
certainly were English sailors. England has 
sent a great many ships to the arctic regions, 
in hopes of reaching the North Pole; and to 
their brave navigators we owe almost all the 
knowledge we have of these strange people. 

Lliglogluck was a great deal more frighten- 
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ed at the vessel, and the white men, than he 
was at the sea-cows. He ran away, and scream- 
ed with all his might ; and when he got home, 
he told his father that there was a monstrous 
great bird among the ice, big enough to eat up 
all the whales: and that there were men on 
the bird dressed in such skins as he never saw 
before. 

Upon this information, the Esquimaux armed 
themselves, and went to meet the strangers. 
At first they were afraid ; but after a few min- 
utes, they pulled their noses at them. They 
show kindness by pulling noses, in the same 
way we do by shaking hands. The English 
had a Greenland interpreter with them, who 
told them what the natives meant by this mo- 
tion ; and then the Captain and sailors pulled 
their noses too. After a while they got ac- 
quainted, and gladly exchanged their eidet- 
down and furs, for hatchets, nails, and: beads. 
Never was a boy so happy as Lliglogluck, when 
he received a little hatchet, and six nails, im 
exchange for some ermine and fox-skins. In 
his eyes, they were more precious than pearls 
and diamonds ; and in ten minutes he had 
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thought of a hundred things he would make 
with them. 

He soon became familiar with the English, 
and asked a thousand questions through the 
interpreter. When he first got over his terror 
of the strangers, he pulled his nose to the ship, 
and called out, “‘ Hallo! where did you come 
from, great bird ?”? They told him the vessel 
was not an animal, and could not speak. Then 
he asked what it was made of. They told him 
itwas built of timber. Then he wanted to 
know what timber was made of; and when 
they told him it was made of trees, he held up 
his hands, and shouted very loud; for he had 
never seen anything but little stunted bushes 
in his life, and he could not believe there were 
such bigtrees in the world. He seized hold 
of the Captain’s coat, and asked what animal 
had such a fur as that ; and whether the sleeves 
were the creatures’ legs, He thought a wool- 
len stocking was stripped from the back of 
some animal ; and he was very curious to know 
where was the place for its eyes. 

He made a great noise, when one of the sai- 
lors showed him the picture of a white bear ; 
and he instantly stripped up his sleeve to show 
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where one of the fierce brutes had scratched 
him. He was frightened almost to death at the 
sight of a portrait ; and though they expiained 
to him what it was, he could never be persuad- 
ed to touch it. A looking-glass terrified him 
very much at first; but afterwards he was 
mightily pleasea. He began to talk to him- 
self in the glass, and was very angry, because 
his image did not answer him: he doubled 
up his fist, and said very furiously, ‘‘ You are 
too proud to speak to me, are you? Ifyou 
don’t speak to me quick, I’ll knock you down,” 
Then the Captain showed him the back of the 
glass, and caused to be explained to him how 
it reflected everybody’s image; whereat he 
was greatly astonished, thinking the English 
‘could make men live and die at their pleas- 
ure.” 

Lliglogluck soon became so intimate with 
the strangers, that he was at his old mischiev- 
ous tricks again. One day he came behind a 
sailor, and struck him a violent blow on one 
ear, while he bellowed as loud as he could in 
the other ; and when he saw the sailor jump, 
he laid down on the snow, and laughed and 
rolled, and rolled and laughed, till his sides 
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ached. This was not very good manners ; but 
you must remember he was a little savage, and 
had never been taught any better. For the 
same reason he thought he should have dogs to 
drive in heaven ; and pulled his nose to the 
ship, as ifithad beenaman. But Lliglogluck 
was a bright boy for all that. Do you think 
you could have outwitted the bear, as he did 1? 

In a few weeks the English ship sailed away; 
for the pale orb of the moon was seen all the 
time wheeling from the east to the west of the 
horizon, and the sailors knew that the sun had 
hid himself, and the long polar night was com- 
ing on. 

Lliglogluck was very sorry to have them go, 
He sold them all he had, except his white fox. 
He lived to be a man, and was a most mighty 
hunter of seals, whales, walrusses, &c. He 
was finally killed in a terrible encounter with 
a hungry bear. Let us be thankful that we 
live in a country where there are no ferocious 
animals to make us afraid.* 


* For information concerning these singular teople, we 


are indebted toa very interesting volume, called Polar Re- 
gions, It forms one ofa very useful series of books, ‘called 
he Family Library. _ 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
“ Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart.” 


Prov. xxvu. 9. 


Ir is a custom in the East, at the close of 
a visit, to sprinkle rose-water, or some other 
sweet scented water, on the guests, and to 
perfume them with aloes-wood, which is 
brought last, and serves for a sign that_it is 
time for a stranger to take leave. A writer 
on Egypt describes this custom as existing in 
that country. A slave, holding in his hands 
a silver plate, on which are burning precious 
essences, approaches the faces of the visiters, 
and each of them, in turn, perfumes his beard. 
They then pour rose-water on the head and 
hands, and soon withdraw. Where the aloes 
wood is used, they have a small silver chafing- 
dish, covered with a lid full of holes, and fixed 
upon a handsome plate. In this they put some 
fresh coals, and upon them a piece of aloes- 
wood, and then shutting it up, the smoke as- 
cends through the cover with a pleasant odor. 
It is thought, that. customs like these existed 
in the days of Sglomon ; and that to a custom 
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so well adapted to-refresh and exhilerate, the 
above words allude, 

Isaiah iti. 16. “ Making a tinkling with their 
feet.”” Travellers tell us, that the Arabian 
women wear rings about their feet and hands, 
and sometimes a great many together, which, 
as they step, slip up and down, and thus make 
a great noise. Chardin says that “in Persia 
and Arabia they wear rings about their ancles, 
whiéh are full of little bells. Children and 
young girls take a particular pleasure in giv- 
jng them motion, and with this view they walk 
quick.”” The pride which the Jewish ladies 
of old took in making a tinkling with these 
ornaments of the feet, is, among other things 
of a similar kind, reproved by the prophet 
Isaiah. 


Matthew xv. 5. “ tis a gift,” §c. This 
alludes to a wicked custom, which had come 
to prevail to a great extent among the Jews, 
and was one of the corruptions introduced by 
the Pharisees. They taught children, that by 
consecrating property to the treasury of the 
temple they might be discharged from. all ob- 
ligation to give anything to their parents; how- 
ever needy. The offering thus devoted was 
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called corban. The children were directed to 
say toa parent, in such acase. ‘O father, 
that whereby thou mightest be relieved by me 
is a gift,”—i. e, I have consecrated it to the 
emple. And by this wicked device, they were 
permitted to leave their poor parents without 
support or relief in their old age. 


F. 


ANSWER TO CHARADE. 
Christ-Mass. (Christmas.) 


i 


ANSWER TO RIDDLE. 
A Slate washed by a Sponge. 


ANSWER TO RIDDLING FOREST. 


The Lace tree. 
Gorse.(Gauze.) 

Currant bush.(Current.) 
The Locust. 

Box. 

Olive. 
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THE POSITIVE LITTLE GIRL. 


Milicent King is a very positive little girl. 
She is always very sure she is right, and other 
people wrong. She once told her mother that 
her cousin Mary had a new grey bonnet. Her 
sister Jane said she was mistaken,—that it was 
a blue bonnet. Milicent did not like to be 
told it was a blue bonnet. She was very sure, 
very sure indeed, that it was grey. 

“But you often make mistakes, Milicent,” 
said Jane; “‘the other day, you were very 
sure that all fur was green; and you did not 
like it at all, because I told you there was no 
green fur.” 

‘< Well,” replied Milicent, ‘ the reason of 
that was, that i had seen a fir-tree ; and I did 
not know you meant fur to make capes of.” 

‘“¢ That is your fault, my dear Milicent,”’ said 
her mother, “‘ you do not wait to know pre- 
cisely what other people mean; but you are 
always very sure that you are right—and you 
are not willing to be convinced when you are 
wrong. Do you remember that you grew al- 
most angry with Jane, because she said there 
was no such thing as green fur? Would it not 
have been better to have asked your sister what 
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she meant by fir, before you grew quite so pos- 
itive?” 

“I was foolish, mother,” said Milicent ; 
“but I did really think she meant a fir-tree. 
As for cousin Mary’s bonnet, I have seen it, as 
well as Jane; and I know it is a grey bonnet. 
Iam sure of that, mother; and Jane need not 
langh so—for I know very well what is grey, 
and what is not grey.” 

Jane did-not contradict her sister; for her 
mother had told her it was neither kind nor 
proper; she merely said, ‘‘ When mother sees 
the bonnet, she will tell us whether it is blue 
or grey.” 

The next day, their cousin Mary came to 
see them ; and Milicent ran to her mother 
with the ‘bonnet, exclaiming, ‘“‘ There now! 
isn’t that grey?” 

*< No, my daughter, you are mistaken. The 
bonnet is blue.” 

Milicent blushed very red. ‘* Why moth- 
er,”’ she said, “father’s coat is blue—blue’ is 
very dark, and this bonnet is very light.” 

“That is true, Milicent'; but your father’s 
coat is dark blue, and this bonnet is light 
blue.” 

«But aunt Caroline’s merino gown is grey ; 
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and I am sure this bonnet is exactly the color 
of her gown,” said the positive little girl. 
“Now I see the reason you made a mis- 
take,” replied her mother. ‘‘ Your aunt Car- 
oline’s dress is what they call French grey. It 
is rather bluish, but it is not clear blue, like 
this bonnet. If you were to see the gown and 
the bonnet together, you would see that the 
merino is of a bluish grey. And now, Mil- 
icent, will you promise to remember that such 
avery little girl as yourself may be mistaken? 
Instead of being so positive yesterday, had you 
but asked me whether aunt Caroline’s gown 


was blue, and then asked Jane whether Mary’s 
bonnet was not the same color, you might have 
learned your mistake earlier. It is never po- 
lite to be positive ; and in little girls, who have 
a great many things to learn, it is very unbe- 
coming and ridiculous,” 


RIDDLING FOREST. 


What tree bears a hundred thousand pounds 
sterling ? 

What tree is double ? 

What tree would be sure to lose in a race ? 

Of what tree do we make a wicked manufacture ? 

What tree clothes half the world? 

What bush is short and full of trouble ? 
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TO 8. D. O. 


Go to thy play, my little boy 
With bounding heart—while life is young ; 
_ I would not mar thy sunny joy, 
Or hush the prattling of thy tongue. 


To play, my child, before the day 
Of evil thoughts and cares shall come ; 
I love to see thee always gay, 
It adds a lustre to thy home. 


Play. on—while yet thy path is bright, 

And thy heart loves all the birds and flowers; 
Long may such innocent delight 

Remind me of youth’s happy hours. 


And may that God who reigns above, 
And watches round thy bed by night, 
Protect thee daily by his love, 
And make thee precious in his sight. 


Portland. 


